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ABSTRACT • , • • ' 

One, of five HcConald's^ Action Packs,' these 
instructlpn-al materiala for ninth and tenth graders (and more able 
sixth and seventh graders) have inccrpcrated ideas around three 
career development gcals--sub ject relevance, career awareness, and 
self -a wa reness. The action pack contains six units--three units each 
in the subject- are-as of" language art« and sodtal studi€S--in an 
interdisciplinar|r approach. Pcllowing an introduction that gives 
suggestions for tise of community resources, these six units are / 
presen-^ed: journalism, radio, telephone, community geography, 
municipal government, ztnd local *1«^. The forma^'for each unit is as 
foJlowsT (1) introduction, which highlightjs career development goals 
and their imEcrt,ance: (2) exploration activity, which emphasizes the 
career awareness goal through a c<?«imunity-learning approacij and 
includes student objectives and directions; (3) application activity, 
which 'emphasizes subject relevance, by student application of selected 
skills, knowledge, and/or attitudes and includes student objectives, 
directions, and ideas. for extensions: and (U) extensions ^or ways to 
enrich the .material. Student .activity sheets suitable for A 
reproduction are provided for each uhit. (YIB) V 
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Most eighth or ninth graders used to learn quite a bit about 
careers and th^community just In the normal process of 
growing up. There was a good char>ce that the father ovvwed 
[a farm a small business or worked as an Individual ctafts . 
man And that the son or daughter would follow a similar 
course If not^ the^father's work was not far away frorrt' the t 
' home arid what he did wbs Tangible and underst^finUadle. 
There were not so Tnanf occu^iitlons to choosi^ fron* 
^ Today's young person fft(ies a more difficult prospect • 
of knowing there are iilrrilmUjnllnfiited opportunities, but not 
knowing much ai>out what tntey are or what path to take to 
\^ them Fathers and working mothers find it harder to describe 
th^i/ work, usually pOrtormod mites away from the home, and 
cMfdren are less likely to do what their parents did. It was 
easier to see and e)$perience the community at work in a 
^smaller^town than it Isin a large metropolis. Most schools are 
large institutions largely isolated from the world of work. So 
we liave to work at it harder if youth are to g^t the under- 
standing they need of the world of jobs and careers. 

The approach in this McDonaWs Action Pack r^og- 
nizes the whole community as a learning opportunity. There 
is a need to ge^:yawg people back in touch with the commu- 
nity and its irwitiitions. and to get the community back In 
teuch with th/&m. There Is a need to recognizp that "learning'' 
is^ larger matter than "education," apd that teachers can 
help guide the learning that can take place outside as well as 
inside the classroom. v ' " 

We hkve agreed in this country that^dilcation is a public 
matter. Most of our.children atteRd elementary and second- 
ary sch(Jols that are publicly supported and publicly - 
managed. Increasingly it seems appropriate for the public 
and private sectors to work together to strengthen all of our 
institutions. The perspectives, resources and biases of one 
sector can often broaden and strer^then and balance those 
of other sectors. 

Put how can business involve itself In education*and still 
avoid conflict? These action packs offer ony^answer to that 
.question. The resources of a large corporation support the 
independent work of curriculum experts and help make 
' supplemental materiate available to professional teachers 
andchijfiren. ^ ' i ^ 

The goals, cotitent and methodology are set by the 
schools and by professional educators. ' 

Education sind learning are about th6 whole of life, and 
the work aspect should never becohne the Central or 
purpose of i&ducation. Yet if work is orily apart, of life, it is an 
extremely important part. The schools can help bridge the 
classroom to the community, and youth to adulthood. 
WillardWirtz . ^ » 
Chairman of the l^ard ^ ^ 
' ^ Natk)nal Manpower Institute 

FOREWORD 

This McDonald's Career Actiori Pack was written by Robert 
E. Blum and Carolyn D. Raymond and produced urider the . 
auspices o{ Northwest Re^iofi&l Educational Laboratory. The 
writing team was assisted by^LlnfcIa Doyle and Sharon Komari 
with ^itorial help from Connie Irani. Design and graphics are 
the work of Warren ^chlegisl. v ^ - ^ 

During the preparation of this Pack, Dr. Slum was bft 
li^ave from his post as coordinjatof^of careen educatiori for 
yefferson County, Cotorado, Public Schools to direct a 
Regional career education communication project for the 
L(riWratpry Dr. Rayrh.0rKJ, a nattonally rpcpgnlzed leather iii 




career education, is Assistant Su^>erintendeh| of Apache 
Junction Public Schools in 'Apache Junction. Arizona. ' ] 
A draft edition was reviewed by an advisory panel of j 
individuals experienced in tK>th curriculum devetopment and ' 
bareer education. Special thanks are duo to the following 
irniividuals for tho thorough reviews thoy provided at tx)tf) 
outline and draft stages, . 

Frank Burtnett, Associate Executive, American Person/ 
^1 and Guidance Association i 

lane Girard, Writer/ Editoc, Communications and / 
Education Group, Mazer Corporation j 

Jan Kilby, Director, Project on Career Education. Nati^)n 
al Council o( Teachers of Efigiish 

Anita Mitchell* Senior Mecnber of Professional Staff, / 
Southwest Regional LJiboratory for Research ^nd 
Development ^ 

Barbara Prefi, Program Accountability Specialist. Jeffer- 
^ «on County Schools, Louisville. KY / , ^ 

Jerry Wanser. Pringipal, WheaUidge Junior High School. 
Jefferson C&nnty Public Schools, Wheatridge, CQ 

* The draft edition underwent a trial review by experienced 
teachers fron\ three schools - Hamilton Middle Schoonn 
Seattle. Washington; Wheatridge Junldr High School in 
Wheatridge, Colorado; and Apache Junctiqn Junior High 
School, Apache ^upctlon. Arizona, They provided excelfent 
f^dback to undersQore (he usefulness of these ideas in 
typical junior/middle school classrooms. / 

We at the Laboratory are pleased with the resufts of this 
effort and kn($W thq Pack will be a useful instructionjal "re-. 

source. ; ' / v- 

/ ' 

Lawrence D, Fish, Executive Director / 
Northwest Regiona^l Educational Laboratory 
Portland. Oregon 97204 
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WHY A CARIIH AClM^ON PACK? 

Ttacheni are always eagar to find exciting Instructional 
materials which are easy to i/se. TNs is especially true when 
the materials are related (Jlrectly to topics fn the curriculum at 
the appropriate developmental levels of their students. 
Teache^rs also know that the Incorporation of career develop- 
ment goals and objectives Into Instruction helps make learri- 
Ing meaningful and interesting to students. 

That is what this Career Action Rack Is designed to do. 
You will find t|)at the topics selflK^ted ire those freqgen)ly| 
taught In language arts and social studies. \ 

This Action Pack is Internled for-^ighth and ninth grade 
students arni the more able si)(th anfl seventh graders The 
activities are ungraded to allow tor/eacher selection based 
upon ttie diversity of student ab tWy and readiness 

* The acfivltles have bj»en deSTgned around the typical 
career development needs of students of this age group, who ' 
are In what many call a (>eriod ^f "identity development. " 
Students are becoming more Independent They are exper- 
iencing accelerated physical, inteilectual. and social growth 
The activities, therefore, arj^ designed to help students 
accept themselves outwardly and to assist them in their 
claclJ(ication of self . 

Most students of this age-are beginning to make tenta- 
tive ca^eer chotees. and It is important that they examine 
career fieMs realistically. Students need tb be encouraged to 
exptore a variety of Careers and not to restrict their choices 
•too soon. . ' \ , . 

They need a\io to begin to develop ef^tive decision- 
makTTi^^llls, Career development takes place within a 
^ framework of rapid socij^tal and occupational change. The 
ability to make wise decisions will t>eneflt students through- 
/ out life in an 'ever-changing society. 
/ The Action Pack has Incorporated Id^s around three , 
/ career developm^t goals. These goaISi fobnd in every unit, 
aim to familiarize students with: 

• SuliftCt Relevance - th^ contribution of formal education 
to effective everyday living and especially to wortt settings 

' arxJ situations (t>oth paid anc) non-paid) . 

• Caret r Awartntaa - careers, their Environments, t>enefit$'. * 
/equlrerrynts. and relationships to lifestyle. 
•^8«lf-Awartn#M - personal tharacteristlcs and their 

relationship to personal actions. 

In addition, each unit will NghKght selected career 
devek)pment goals that Include teachlr^g students about: 

• Dtcltlon Making - the nature and us^ of processes for 
resolving probtem^hrough systematic decision making' 

• Intordrafinctonce ol Wtrkera - how workera deperid on 
«dch<)(ner in their work^ . ' \ 

•)nttr|miK>nai8klita- positive anicjeffectiva ways 0^ ^ 
relating with other papple. ^ 

• LIfoatyhi and Vaiua of Succaaa - the varieties of lifestyles ; 
and the measures of success associated with careers and 
experienced by workei;s. 

. • P»rfOn«i Valuta - how students' own value systems affect 
arnf are affected by given ^ituatior\$j how personal values 
afid cdtfimunity values may conflict as well aa colr<bid&. 

• Aptitudta and Training -Vhat abilities are needed in 
various occupations, and what training is required for them. 

• Difctpiina 9f Work -.the importance of individual responsi- 
bility In any work situation. 

• Soolatai and Economic Cauaaa and Eff^ta - how 

peofAb in various occupations Interact with soclety.and the 
economk) wprM. and the Implications of this relationship, 
both for the individual and for'society. ' 



Thu Cafuor Action l^ack pi ovidas ways toi teacitefs to 
Integrate these concepts^using two major types of activities. 
One is an exploration activity, which utilizes the community 
as a resqurce^fof learning. The second is an iip0lloatk>n 

activity, in which students usfo subject-related knowledge or 
Bkllis In a career-related way. 



HOW TO USI THE ACTIOH PACK 

This Career Action Pack contains six units - three units each 
in the subject area^ of language arta and social studies. 
unique feature of the units is their interdisciplinary approach^ 
Each unit covers'material relating to both subject areas. As a 
result, if, you -are a teacher who specializes in just one of the 
two fifubjects, you might still want to kx)k over and choose* 
activities in the other area. )(ou also may wish to consider 
teaming with others to teacnthe units as interdisciplinary , 
exercises, with eact] subject area within a lesson t>eing 
taught bythe teacher in that area, 

In Qach unit you will find the following format; 

• lntro<|uctlon. This section includes generat information oh 
the lAnit.^the highlighted career development goisUs, and a ' 
statement regarding the importarKe of those goals. 

• Exploration Activity. In tiiis activity, students expk)rje the 
concepts t>eing taught through a community learning » 
laboratory approach. It helps the students understand the 
occupations and related lifestyles of workers within a « 
particular line of wori<. The activity emphasizes the career 
awareness goal. This^ectlon Includes student objectives 
and directions for conducting the activity. ^ 

Y Application Activity. In this activity, students apply select- 
ed skills, knowledge and/or attitudes that^are commonly 
taught In the subject area. The theme emphasized In this 
activity is that of subfei<ft rmevance . Student objectives, 
directions for conducting the activity, and Ideas for exten- 
sions are^ncluded. 

• Extensions. T^se sectkxis of each actfVity suggest ways 
you may enrich the material l>elng taught. 

Each unit has spirit niastersJ|ot^tudent use as pari of t 
activities. They are converilently indexed at the back of the ' 
booklet. Ti^e reusable masters will produce about 200 , 
copies. • ' . 

. J 

THI COMMUHITY ~ A QRIAT 
RESOURCE FOR LBARNIHQ 

Every year, you flh a teacher spend ^ good deal of time 
searching for ways to enhance your basic Instructional 
program. Some of the t>est learning experiencea you can 
arrange for yoiir students are those that Involve community 
resource persons - pe6|>le from business, labor, Industry, 
and government. * , ^ 

Commur>lty memt>ers help your students in the foltowing 
w&ys: ' . ^ 

• Showing them how what they are learning now wiH be 
applied later ^ " , ' 

•.Introducing them to a variety of career options - provkJIng 
first-hand Information that will help therti make occupational 
and educational decisions 

• Increasing their understanding of how wortc is important to 
the well-being of individuals and our society 

Involvement with community membersKJan also help you 
achieve the following goals: / , \ 




> AckUng n#4 rMtnlno io whtt you art tetching - wfi« your 

• Introm^ students to positive adult role models In a 
v»rl#*«f)obs ' 

- ♦ Adding ?kr»ety to the Instructional methods you use 

• Im^vlno communlcatkK^ t>etween you and the community 
you serve - hetp^ng improye the image of the school in the 
eyes of the comm unity 

• Increatlng your understanding qf the workplace outsi* 
^chobr- tns vyorkplace which mosM yoUr students will 
enter when they leave school 

This section aims to h^lp you make the community one of the 
many resources you use In bringing an outstai^ing educa- 
itonal program to you.r students. 

* Exp#rlenc«f that Involve Community Retpufcet 

Moat people think of two types of experiences Wh commu- 
nity resourcfee- speakers and tours (fleM trips). But there are 
many ways to use your community. The chart t>ek)W sug- 
gests a few additional ways - and then use your imaginatipn. 

Plannlna LMmina Experleneee 
wHti Con^miinlty Attouree^s 

It is Irflportant thet each use of comrminlty resources t?e 
thoroughly planned an^ organized, me suggestions betow 
wiH help you think about each detail of the experience sq it is 
ttenefiqialtb all involved. , . " 

• Decide on the objectives to l>e accomplished by the experi- 
ence. . 

• Think through exc^ctly how the community resource ^xperi- , 
ehce fits Intoyour overall program. , * 



• Choose tn>m amdng the many strategies lof uslf>g oominu 
njty resoarces the one that best fits your objectives and the 
students 'learoing experience. 

• DetenDine the kinds of questions to be asked Qf (Informa- 
tkin to be gained from) the dbmmunity resource pergon 
This ist^eAt done V^'ith student invoh^oment 

• Deckle on the kind of community resource person you went, 
find a parlfcular person who fits the type, and contact the 
person to geOgf^"^"^ par^ic^ipation 

Wort( through the fogistteal derails of the experience with the 
community resource person (date, time,^ place, equipment 
and materials needed, Qtc), 

♦'Wori< out Internal logistical problems as needed (transports- • 
tkxi, parent release fomis, space, equipment and materials. ' 
adminisfJrative approvals' etc.) 

Preparing Community Resource Pereons 
for the Experience # ^ 

Equally important to preparing students is preparing commu- 
nity resQurce person3. Here are some tips: 

• Mak^ personal contact at Jhe resource's place o( business 
whenever possible. ' \ 

• Make sure the person knows exactly how he or she is to be 'V 
involved, as a speaker.^ as a tobr leader, a fa<Jllltator of 
small group exptoration, etc. 

• Discuss the ot^tlVes to be accomplished, questions Xobe 
answered, and procedures to be followed. Let the commu' 
nity resource person know what yoire><l3ect of students. 

• Provide characterie^ttes of students - their ages, interests, 
abilities, etc. Help the resource person make the ^xperierjce 
appropriate to the audience. . ' 

• Establish <he approach to be used by th^ community 

. resource person In interacting with the students andjet the . 




Typ#bf 
Exp#flenc4 

Tour (fieW trip) 

\ 

Telelecture 



Small group 
expk^ration 



No. of Students 

Up to 35 (9P«olfied 
by the resoyrce) 



No limit 



Up to 50. 



2-9 



lndi>Mdu^ exploration ' 1 



Eitfendetl exploration 



Corpmunity 
Internship 



ERIC 



MO 



Approximate. 

^-3 hrs: 



1-2 hrs. 



30-45 min. 
2-10<hrs.\ 



2-15 hrs. 



15-30 days 
2-4 hrs./day 



Negotiable 



Emphasis ^ ^ 

Brief tour of the facility. Overview of ^ 
organization's purpose, operation, work force, 
etc.K by interviewing workers on the job. 

Cqmmunity resource (^ipea to school to 
describe his/ he/ career and/or discups 
career-related issues. 



. Students Interview workers over the phone. 
Workers' voices are amplified through special 
telephone equipment. 

' ' * 

Group receives overview of an organization, 
visits departments, shadows workers, ^nd/or 
co(npletes simple job-related tasks. ' 

Ihdividual student observes and discusses a . 
speqific fob with a community resource 
, person. * • 

Projects are planned for a cpjnmiMlty 
resource site in which the s^dent has a . 
strong career interest. 

Students cdmplete side-by-side problem- 
solving projects vyith a community resource . 
person (especially good for j^lfted and 
talented students). 



o 
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•hidenti know whit to •xptct, 

• Find out about iny'tptcltl r»qulr#rTtoht» - safety precau- 
tions at a community raaourca sitt, types of Information not 
available, particular feelings or attitudes held by the com- ^ 
niHinity resource person - and let studenti/l<now about 
them. ^ ^ . 

• Determine any priliminarv study requlredof students prior 
^ to the experience and see that It Is done. 

• Confirm the date, time, place, and arrangement one or two 
days before the experience. 

Prfpadng Students for ExpeHencee 

wltti Comnounlty Reiouro#t ^^ 

This step Is crfttcaltathe success of experiences involving 
cbmmunity reeources. Students must know the purpose of 
the experience, be prepared for their part In It, and under- ^ 
stand,tt>e ln)poftance of tt>e Image they project to community 
reeources. Students are representing the school; they must 
know this and b^ ready to assunw the responsibility. Some ; 
suggestk)ns are: 

• Discuss the purpose and ob|ectives of the (XKTimuriity . 
contact. Let students know how the experience fits Into the 

- program. 

Wort( with students to establish the lnfofn^atk>n to be gained 
from the community reeource and devetop the questions to 
be asked. Students AhouM know the line of questk>nlng 
be pursu^ even if spedfk; questk)ns are no\ written. ' 

• Cover tt>e k>glstk)al details with.studertts. Make sure that all 
ttx>se partteipating understand the anrangerT>^ts and will 
foHow through. 

« Discuss matters of etk|uette and responsj|^lity with students 
-%good Itstenlno technk^ues, being prepared, dress, pariie^^ 
patk>n, evakiation, ^tc. 

Be sure stOdents have the skills they need tagaLthe 
most from expt Hences with immunity resource peraons 
interviewing In )eraon, tatkInO on the telephone, maklrig ' 
introductk)ns. writing letters, etp. Do not assume students 
have theee skiHs even though \\\^ are 14 or isyeam oM. 
Some actMty Meas you may want to use to bulM needed 
skhisfbitow; ^ : ,r 

• Have pairs of students plan and sirmilate a telephone 
interview. You may have to discuss telephone etk)uette with 
them'flrat. . ' 

• Have students practk^e face-to-face Interviews using a 
school staff person.or a volunteer parent as the Interviewee. 

• Hf ve stud«fna p^tASiilntroducIng a community resource 
penMn (hypcHhattoal) who has cdme to yl^r class to make a 

: prekentatk>n. 

• Have pain of students practtoe introducing th<misetves to a ^ 
cocnmunltyrlieource person whom they are rn^ . 
first time at a community resource site. 

• Have students; after practk^ and thorough planning, make 
m telephone call to invite acommunNy resource person to 
speak to your class. 

• Have students^ after pradk^e and thorough planning, call a 
^ community reeourceisfreon to arrange<oir a tCKir <fiekl trip), 

sihaN group e)(pk)ration, or indivkiual exptoratlon. 
' Af^ teac^iing about buaiheis let^r*. have students prsQ- 
tkie writing letters Inviting a hypothettoarcommunlty re- ^ 
source pMon to school and thanking the person after a 
presentatk>n. , 

Follow^Thrdugh Aft»r ttM Cxp«rltno« 

' This step wiHdinch the benefits of the experienci^ 
partteipants. Give recognltk)n and thanks to the oommunity 



resource person and have students tell him or her what they 
t)ave leatne<i. Good follow-through will assure cooperation In 
the future. For instance: 

• See that formal appreciation Is expressed at the conclusion 
of the resource experience. Later on, a thank-you note from 
you and the students Is appropriate. 

• Assist students In analyzirig the signlticaoce of what has 
t>een learned. Make appropriate concluding assignments - 

^ that will help them relate whlit the resource person has tokJ 
, them to classroom woric. 

• Evaluate the experience. This will twister cor\tinulng efforts 
to fmpfove the quality of experiences from the point of view 
of the resource person, the teacher, and the students. , 




Unit I - Jotimalism 

Writing sklHs are essential for today's youth. Students need 
tQ be motivated to use these skills. TheyKieeb to acce^i 
responsibility for good wori^ habits an<ldiscipHne. This unit 
ties both of these essential skills Injio two activities ustng'the 
r\ewspaper, 

in tfw expibcatipn activity, students take « tour of a > 
\ newspaper offk^e to disdqv«rr the processes used In produc- 
ing a newspaper from start to finish. During the tour, they 
meet many of the wori(ers and interview ttiem. Workers are 
asked about their responsibilities and the discipline that their 
woric requires. During the$e on-site interviews* ktoas will t)e 
ger>eratM on how to write good nf ws arttoles. Thesfe ideas* 
will then be used in the second activity. 

' In the applk»tK>n ictfvity, students discuss the criteria 
for a well-written newrartk:!^ (headline, leisd, body)^They 
use this informatk)n to write news arftetes on a topic of their 
jsekK^. Students then edit one another's artteles. T^ 
prepare copy and submit thelp arikHes for publteatkMi in tP 
class, schooK or k)cal newspaper. Students then discuss the 
discipline that me .task required of them. Theyalso share , 
ways the skills learned wll^help them in Other Hfe endeavors^ 



1:1 Exploration Activity ^ 

NEWSPAPER WORKCR^SKIl^LS 
AND pISCIPWINE ^ 

Obloctlvta 

StudenlswiHbaableto: . ^ , 

• define r>ewspap<»r terms and describie tasks of newspaper 
woric^rs: 

• list several areas of self-discipline which newspaper 
wori(ersmust pQpsess to be successful. 

• sf)ecify1he three parts of a news story 7 headline, lead, and 
body. 

f name ^veral language arts skills leameid In school which 
are^used by newspaper woricers. * , , 



DIrtctiont 

fyiaktt •rrangMitntt for • site visit to a Mwtp«p«r plant. 

Indicate jhat as part of the tour studants would like to inter* 
view a variety of workers, especially thpse who work with the 
writlr>g of the news or feature stories (e.g., reporter, news 
editor, copy editor). If posaitMe. arrange for a few of these 
workers to loe available after the tour for in-depth dialogue 
with students on what makes a good newt story. If the tour is 
not possible, arrange to show a film on a newspaper pfant \^ 
and th«(i Interview woH^ers In dais or over the telephorj^ 
(using a telelec^ure approach, if possible). 

Start the activity by p6sing several qnestlont to the 
students. Ask: 

1 : Do you think you would like to be a newspaper writer? 

2. Do you like t(j write stories? ^ 

3. Do you like people, and are you Interested in what hap- 
pens to them? 

4. Can you work binder pressure? 

5! Do.you know how to find accurate-information? 

6. Do you take notes easily on information in class? 

7. Do you think and plan things out before you write? 
B 'Cao you meet depdlines? . 

9, Are you objective and able to tell fact from opinion? 
Thes^e are just some of the Skills needed tn newspaper work 
Have-students suggest other neMed skilfs. 

Prepare students to take a tour of a newspaper 

plant. Distribute Word Pufzle 1.1a. Indtoate th^t the puzzle 
will help them t)ecbnr>e familiar with terms, lariguage used. 
and the types of workere jn^a newspaper plant. The Word 
puzzle is for them to work on prior to and after the .tour. 

So that studehts can learn about workers and the tasks 
they perform, they will t>e inten/iewing workers at the site who 
use writing skills. Distribute Interview Form 1 .lb. Qo over the 
directions on the form. If iDore than five workers are inter- 
viewed, assign various studenteto record the information on 
different workers. Also, assign different students thp respon- 
sibility for dsking the various interview questions. Teams of 
four students dould be estaWlphed. Be prepared in the actual 
tour to prompt workers op the content, if needed. 

IV Note that students will be asking workers to com- 
ment on the sel^dlsclpllne rec|Ulred fn their work (qi/es- 
tlon 2). Note the questjon to t>e'taked of the workers. Stu- 
dents are to check those areai of discipline that the workers 
mention. Indteate that writirlg is considered a skill and a craft, 
but it requires discipline. Qo over the areas of discipline (as 
identified by Benedict Kaise^) : 

1 . DIkbipllne ot Concentration - to be able to cut off noise 
and distractions - both in the work aatting of the plant and 
when they are interviewing or llster^inft to someone. 

2. Discipline of Organliatlon - to haVe an organized mind, to 
be able to put things in order, and to sort out the Intportant 
Items. 

.3. Discipline of Meeting Deadlines ^-lo meet the pressures 
of gating things done on time, and to t>e able to perform 
quickly. 

4. Discipline Imposed by Space and Length - to write within 
a^equlred limit. - ' ' ^ ' 

5. Diaciptlne of Pri^uctlvity - to tie able to write a lot all the 
tlmelnaihortamount.oftlme. 

6. Discipline of Quality - to write and deliver a story well, to 
use WQrds cleverly, to write with clarity, and to convey 
special ttwughts to reader*. , , / 

•• ■■■ I • . 



7. Discipline of Constructive Criticism - to be able to 
criticize one's own work, accept the criticism of others, and 
to t>eable.to rewrite. . ' 

Conduct the site visit. Interview all types of workers, 
itave students visit with writers after thj3 tour for in dopth 
dialogue on what makes a good news article. 

Wt>en the class reconvenes, divide It Into small 
groups to^lscuss information obtained In the visit. 

Make group assignments according to'the four questions, 
used in the interview. Have ^ach group report its findings, 
and let other students add to the ideas generated. Point out 
relevant skills including sentence structure, grammar, punc- 
tuation, capitalization, and creative writing. 

Next, provide the answer^ to the word puzzle which Is 
reproduced for you on the spirit master. 

Extensions 

• Have students make up their own word puzzles using 
newspaper terms and workers not in the original puzzle. 

• Develop^ list of areas of self-disQlpline and interview all 
types of journalists regarding the type of discipline required 
of ti^e job. 

• Have studerits generate lists of language arts skills taught . 
at thdir grade level using textbooks. Then have them nete 

• wr\ich of these skills are used by the many newsj;)pper 
workers identifledin the unit^and what other kinds of 
workers use these skills. 

• Have shJdents examine popular magazines. professionafx)r 
trade journals, and other publications and identify required 
writing skills. " . . - 



1.2 Application Activity 
WRITING A Slt^RY 

Objoctlves 

Students will t>e able to: 

• specify the criteria for a good headline, lead sentence, and 
body. * ' f ' 

• write a news story including a headline, lead sentence, and 
txxly of story according to criteria specified in the unit, 

• list skills learned in school that are used in writing news 
stories. 

cnrectlonH 

To prepare for thiMCtlvlty, obtain enough newspapers 
, so that each student will have a paper. Most daily or 
' weekly newspapers will readily respond to your request for 
multiple copies of their newspaper for a specific period. They 
appreciate an ojaportunlty to grqom future readers and 
consider It a public service. Also t>egln to identify pub- 
lishers to which students might submit arllcler 

Begin this activity |lby telling sjtudents that they will 
write a news artltle ahti then excKange articles to edit 
one another's work. Their aim will be to submit their article 
to a^hool or community newspaper for publication. 

Distribute nf wspapers to students and have them 
y look for headlines tt)it seem to catch their attention. 

Have them read the headlines aloud iand discuss what 
^ makes them staga^iOUt. Mention criteria for a good headline. 
For example: ^ . ' 

1 . Tells In very few words what the article Is abofit and gives 
the main idea of the arttele in a capsule fonn, sihce nfK)st 
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readers tctn headlines to decide what to read 

2. Usually expressed In positive or negative terms - seldom 
are neutral terms u^ed 

3, Attracts attention to get readers Into the "copy" In order to 
"sell" the story, ^ 

Some students may brjng up the boldness of type or 
print, which also attracts reaoer attention. However, since in 
their writings students will not have control of this. If will not 
be considered. v . 

Next, have attktenta find what they think are good 
lead aentencea. Qive students a few minutes to find 4ne 
they like. Have students in pairs share their lead sentences, 
and tt>en call on a few students to read therf). Note that leads 
differ depending on the type gf ar1icles> For instance, a 
feature story starts with informalipn that is of greatest interest 
to the intended audience. The news story presents the most 
Important information first, See what criteria students can 
come up with for a good lead sentence. 6e sure to include 
these attributes: 

1 . Summarizes the article 

2. Short 'and simple^ \* , 

3. Covers in the first two or three sentences what ace known 
as the "five W's and the one H" (who, what, when, where, 
why, how) • t 

• 

DIatrlbute Criteria For A Good Newa Story 1 .2 and go 
over nliie criteria for tha body of a atory with atudenta: 

1 . Present facts in order from the most important to the least 
important. A news article always follows this rule of des- 
cending erder of importance. Joumalists call it the "In- 
verted Pyramid." One advantage of this approach is that it 
helps editors when they need to stiorten an article. It also 
lets readers know that when the^ choose to stop reading 
an arttele. they have Vead {he most important inforrriation. 

2. Use ser)teniefM which are accurate and clear. Big words 
are usually notxised. 

3. Make the article objective. This is not an editorial. If must 
be factual, accurate, and fair. 

4. Use vivid words that make readers see. smell, taste, hear, 
*or feel what is being described. Paint pio|ures with words. 

5. Use Bpecifki words to tell the story. For example, say 
poodle rather thar\dog^ 

6. Vary sentence length. Use long and Short sentences. Keep 
paragraphs short. 

7. Write the article in the third person. No wOrds like "we," 
"ours/' "your." ^yours." or "I" allowed. 

8. Provide transitions between paragraphs,. 

End arttele by joining conclusion with beginning sentenoe^ 
I Have students pick a topic of news interest and prepare 
thfir article. Encourage them to reread and rewrite the arttele 
to meet ine criteHa. Have them check their grammar, punc- 
tuatk>n, ar)d spelling. . 

When atudanta ha ve finlahed their atorlea» colMct 
them artd redlatrlblite to paira of atudenU for editing. 

HaN)« them use the Criteria handout. Students should then 
get together and make suggestions and changes before / 
submitting their sHoriea to you. " y 

H^lp students in getting their articles pubjished, either^ 
through a kx)al or schoof newspaper. Perhaps thetocal 
newspaper will publish a series of artteles wjitten by the. 
students. An alternative Is for the dass to publish its own 
newspaper. 

^InalkHTtha acftlvlty by dlacuaalng with atudenta 
whait they learned about themaelvea regarding the 
dliolpllna nea d td to accompllah their taak. Also have 



them identify how this experience in school can help them in 
other work situations, either, now or later. 

Extenalona 

* Give students a series of facts and h^ave them write head- 
lines and lead sentences, or give them fieadlines m4 let 
them write imaginary sfories. 

* Have students select an article from the newspaper and 
have them extract maiq Ideas, Then have them critique <he 
stcfry using the cri^ria for a well-written article. 

* Have.students ^rite Qther types of articles Suchtis feature, 
'Sports, or editorial articles. 

* Have students clip feature articles of several types and 
writing styles. Discuss how they differ In Approach and how 
all are different ffom th^ h^rd new$ story. 
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Most students of this age are beginning to ^^nter a tim^ in 
their lives when the opinions of others, especially their peers, 
are very important to them. StOdents need to devetop listen- 
ing skills and then to detemnihe how what they hear influ- 
ences them. Th9 pur|k>se of this upit is to assist students In 
using listening skills to expk)re their own values and the 
values of others^ 

, In the exploration activity, students will have a panel 
discussior] or interview with a radio program director (or 
person who acts in this capac'ity), a radio station news editor 
(or person who acts in this capacity), and a loeal talk show 
personality from a radio station. 

Initially all pjptnel members will be^asked atx)ut their wpri< 
to familiarize students with exactly what.they do and to 
provicte practice in listening skills. Then students will ask 
questions prompting discussion among panel members 
about how the values they portray on radio conform or 
conflict with community values. Students wiji ask about how 
values pertain sp^ifically to each'panelist's fob. and they will 
write answers to tnhir questions on a handout used during 
the .discussion. 

' - In the^pplication activity, students will listen to a radio 
program cfuring class. They vyill discuss values andbiases 
they heard On the program^ th{^ clarifying the compatibility of 
their own values with those expresse^on the radio prograrp. 

Students will also be given examples of situations 
relating to values in ^hlch a radio program director, news 
editor, news director, and local talk show personality might 
find themselves. Students will discuss these situations and 
suggest possible actions. 

./ , 



2.1 Exploration Activity 
USTININQ AND VAtUINQ 

Ob|*otlyM 

Stu()»ntw)Hbeabl«to: - i ^ ^ 

• N«t Mvtral activ* Nttening skills. 

• dMcritM how v«ly*s are portrayed on radio programs, how 
thes« valors ooi^rm or conflict with community yalues, 
and radio workers handia values and t)iases. 

Olr«ctlons ^ 

In planning for this activity, prepare a panel of workere 
from • k>o«l radio station. Workers needed are those who 
function In the.rolee of proflram director, news editor, and 
kxMl talk show personality. If the panel is not possible, 
perhape the workers couW cdnw to the class one at a time or 
be InteiVljpwed over the phone using a telelecture approach. 

Start the activity by asking students: 

1 . iHave you ever experienced a sltuatton In which you 
mought the other person was not hearing what you said? 
How dkl you feel? 

2. Have you ever found yourself trying to listen to someone 
else and realized that you have not heard the last 1 5 
seconds of what he or she has saW? And the person has. 

- obvtously. just asked you a questton. How did you feel? ^ 

3. Are there ways to ^*l! whether or not people are listening 
(face, bodx/wovement. etc.)? ^ 

Explain to students that to be a good listener one has to 
be attentive - to think. Some people call It "active listening" 
or listening with the "thlnJ ear" (the mind). 

Have students generate what they think are su'gges- 
tlons for good "active" listening skills. Here are 
examplea: 

1. Giving full attention, resisting distractions 

2. Reflecting on what is being said, and seeking the Important 

3. Waiting forthe speaker to finish without Intermpting 
> 4. Clarifying what Is being sakJ when you ^rst have a chance 

to respond; asking questkws before you give y^r thought 
5. Having the penwn repeat what was said, If necessary 
a. Taking rwjes as to what is being said, if appropriate ^ 
7. Being ready to respond ^ . * 

To help Idustrate the difficulty In listening, have 
studonta oee how much they can rememtier of the 
following atatement without taking notes: 

Radio Station KWCR tmnamltif 18 hours a day^from 5 
a.m. io 1 1 p.m. on^AM frequancy of 1280 and the 
FMfr9quanc\iof970. 

Then have studenta list on a piece of paper what they 
heard. Tell ftudents not to speak out or^share answers just 
yet. DO nojl give answers! 

1 . What are the call letters? 

2. How many hours do they transmit? 

3. What times dO they tranSfnit? 

4. What Is the AM frequency? 

5. What Is the FM frequency? ■ , 
Now have them turn the paper over. Have them jot notes 
dowp as you repeat the statements ahd questions. Provide 
answers to see how well the students listened. 

InkoduM Mfiit Of ttM following 
1 . DtecuM how rtKlk) broiKlQastIng Is restricted by the caps- 
MIMes arnj Hstehlnq skiHs of thf^aiKJle^ 



2. Share how a radio station's success is based on how well It 
presents programs to the listeners. 

3. Familiarize Students with some of a radio station s work#rs 
and ttteir tasks. 

4. illustrate how people in some positions in the station have 
to make decisions regarding values which affect many 
people. 

t- 

Prepara students a panel diacuaaion wltti a radio 
atatlon program dlractor\K producer, newa editor, and a 
local radio talk ahov peraonaltty. Distribute and go over 
the Panel Discussion Ouesttons 2.1; ( 
1 . From the program manager students can discover why 
certain progranw are or are not aired and why they are f 
placed in certain time slots. Studsnts^can ask about 
tocal programming and w^ at deteifnines the topics af>d 
approach for these shows. They will also learn what impact 
community values haviJ on programming and how these 
values are det^hrmlned. 
2 With the news editor, students can inquire about the 
process for determining priority among n^ws stories and 
what approach will be used on Ihe stories. 
3, With the k)cal talk show personality, students can ask not 
only about how values play a rote In his or her wori(, but 
also questkMis about the wort^, the effect of this wort( on 
lifestyle, and how the personality handles any recognitk)n 
that comes with his or her prominent posttlbn and how 
subjects studied in school relate to hi? or her present job. - 
Have students generate addittonal questions. Indicate 
that they are to take notes and that after the discussion they 
will be comparing notes regarding what they heard. 

After the actual panel diacuaelon haa t>ean complet- 
ed, have atudenta diacuaa the content of the panel 
Information aa It ralatea to the queatlqna on the handput. 

Note similarities and differences, Have^udehts examine 
their own reacnons to what was said. 

Extanaion 

• Have students keep track of radk) programs aired over a 
two-week period. Have them analyze their listening patterns 
In tf^s of program purposes. They could also k>g values 
beirib stated in the prograpis and compare them with their ■ 
own values. ' 



2.:^ Application Activity 
WHAT DID I REALLY HEAR? 

Oblactivaa 

Studen|s will be able to: 
' • discriminate among four main alms of communication - to 
Infonn, to persuade, to entertain, and to express an opinion, 
- given a radio news program. 

• list values and/or biases which were portrayed, given a 
radio talk program. . . 

• describe what they wouW do In certain situations relattng to 
values. ^ ^ 

Diractiona 

- Itofora starting the activity mal^a aura that you have a 
radio (or uae in the claaa. If time is such that the class 
j)eriod\annot be used, select a pantk^ular radk) show whteh 
students can all listen to at home or play one that was pre- 
vtously recoR^ed by permission. The show shouW be one In 
^ whkjh opinions are being expressed. 



Indloirth to initf^ntt that lliMmra fr#q wntiy do not 
pay much attention to how tha tMdIa lnflu«nc# tham. 

Point out that Wstanars tm<i to (JecWe how they are going to 
ba Influenced. People need to t>e good media tonaumers, to 
make Intelligent choices. 

Point out that all comnuinlcatlona madia programs 
have ona or mora of the following four almar 

1 . To inform ' 

2. To perauade 

3. To entertain 

4. Toaxpress an opinldn ' 

By, identifying the aim of the message on the Vadio. students 
can d^ide whether and how to listenr Mention that many 
programs may have nwre than one purpose, but one usually 
Is emphasized. Knowing the purpose will help students make 
more intelligent chores. 

Have studa^ts all listen to the same-radio program in 
oia^ (or after achool In the evening). Have them Iteten with 
the following questions in mind: 
1 . What is the purpose ot the program? 
2 What are some of the values displayed or portrayed on the 
V program? • , ^ 
3: How do you feel alx)ut these values heard? 
Have students recall the good listening skills discussed in the 
exptoratory activity. 

^ Aftar llataning to tha program hav«^udanta, in 
groupa of fiva, compare notes and^rapoR apacific con- 
cluaiona to ttia total group. 

DIatributa tha If I Ware . . . Activity Shaat 2,2 to each 
ofoup of five atudanta. Each member will play the role of a 
/m\o worker. Specific problems relating to values are given 
to whteh studarits are to respond. Students shoukJ read their ^ 
card to the other members of their small group and diacuss 
what they wouW do. Then as an entire class have members 
who had cards aHke tell their solution to the problem. stu- 
dents shouM note similarities and differences. , ^ 

Explain to the class that while they were doingthia 
aptivlty they were taking one another's values into account. 
Have students (if desired) share how their values were t>eing 
influencecl by othenB. S 

Wrap up tha activity by auggaating that atiHlanta 
ahould now Im mora a\(irara of valuaa, blaaaa, and opin* 
j^a whan liataning to tha radio. Have students note how 
etae they coyki i»a these skills as intelllgant consumers of 
omer fomis of media. ^ 

Extanflona 

• Obtain teletype cqpy aiKnTave students write news stories 
for radio. Diacuas tha Wasles and/oirbplnions and the values 
students may have incorporated into the storias. 

• Encourage atudanta to write a radk> script and to record it on 
di tape recorder Tha approach shoukl be documentary and 

f ahouW daalwtth confHctlng values. Studertts couW then 
diacui^ the varioua valuaa. 

• Have atudanta kaiap track of radk) programs listened to over 
a two-weak per^. Have them analyze tt>alr listening 
pattama in tarmVof prcHjrarn purpoaas «^ diacuas 

good tutoring skills are helpful in fin(^ng jobs outsida com- 
munteatk>ns. They couW also tog values beir^g stated In the 
programs. 
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Unit 3 -Telephone 

Most students^are familiar with the use of the telephone In 
their homes. They are less knowledgeable atx)ut proper 
telephone etkij^tte. It. is important for young adults of this 
age to t>egin to appraciate the full potantial of the telephone 
as a personal ar>d txjsiness communtealtons tool. 

Students are seklom familiar with what happensi)ehtnd 
the scenes to maK© the telephone a dependable communtea- 
tions tool. Few students know about the workers who make 
the telephone possible or about electronic pommunicatt^s 
technotogy. ' 

The exptoratton activity in this unit Involves some infor- 
matton-gathering tasks and a tour of the telephone company. 
It allows students to interview workers to gain an increased 
understanding of relationships betweeri work and lifestyle 
and the effect of techrwiogy on future occupations in com- 
rtiunications. * 

The application activity emphasizes telephone etiquette 
in a variety of situations through a rble-playing activity and a 
survey of telephone users. 



'Th9onfofDhcour90,J9n)0%K^nn^^>^m Eng)«wood CNfft^ N.J., 1971. 
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1.1 hi 



3.1 Exploration Activity 

TOURINQ THE TEjLEPHONE 
COMPANY 

Ob)#ctivaa ^ ^ 

Students will be able to: ^ ^ 

• kJentify a variety of occupations within the telephone com- 
pany and kientify tasks asspciated with each. 

• specify ways in whteh advances in telephone communtea- 
tk>ns technok)gy have caused social and economk: 
changes in our society. 

Diractiona 

To conduct thia activity a aita vlalt to a tataphona com- 
pany naada to ba planned. Set up your tour several weeks 
in advance. Indteate that several workers need to be inter- 
viewed. Confirm the tour date and time in writing after the 
telephone anrangements have been made and include in 
your conrespondence the special areas or topics you are 
Jnterested in. Some suggestions follow: 

1 . An exptoration of tha variety of employe^ occupations in 
the company add the tasks requirements 

2. An examination of the techrK)logteal innovattons on the 
horizon and how these will affect communications about 
jobs •/ 

3. Tips on telephone etiquette, especially as it relates to 
7 business use of the telephone 

If the toMr is fK)t poaalble. aYi alternative wouk) be to 
obtain a film froTki the local telephone company or to invite 
telephone workers to the class a6 guest speakers. 
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Itegin th« •otivity by asking studantt to brainstorm 
In aimill groups all ths occupations thay can think of 
within tha talaphona company and to ricord thasa within 
aafh group. Have the small g^oupr report back and make a ^ 
master Hst of these occupations. Then discuss whether these 
occupations were in existence 20 years ago and whether 
thsy might be in existence 20 years from now . 

Indl^ata to atudanta that thay will ba taking a tour of 
tha talaphona company . 

Indicate that during the tour students will be looking at 
three areas: 

1 . Variety of occupations in a telephone company, as well as 
how long those types of occupations have been in exis- 
terKe and what the occupational outlook is for those 
occupaltions 

' 2. FuturcjjJevelopments in the telecommunications industry * 
aruj their effects on workers and consumers 

3. Proper telephone etk^ue^e, especially as it relates to 
workers who usa the telephone frequently in their work 

Hav#ltudanta generate two questions each for tha 
at>ova three areaa. Here are some questions whiph might.be 
considered: 

1 . What tasks are required in your job, and have they 

changed recently? 
'2. What current jobs will be eliminated or have recently t>een 

eliminated due^o technology, and what new ones will l>e 

created? 

»3. What technological changes hiave occurred irt the past 10 
years in the telephone industry (like lasers and satellites), 
and what are thejr effects on your workers and consumers 
(e.g., new services like speed calling, call waiting, call 
forwarding, three-party conference calls, equipment for the 
handicapped)? 

4. What societal effects do you foresee as a result of ad- 
vances in the communications industry? 

5. What thii1£i bothers you most about misuse of the tele- 
phone by p^'ple who use it for work purposes? 

6. What is one telephone etiquette tip you could give us? 

7. How does the telephone increase the cost effectivenefss of 
a worker who uses the telephone's a part of his or her 
work? ' ' . 

Develop from thaaa questions a s]|uctured interview 
fomn which atudanta can use on tha tour. Duplicate the 
form for student use. Delegate certain students to ask the 
questions of th^ varjpus workers interviewed. 

. Conduct the tour. Injure that workers interviewed 
cover adequately the questions asked. Encourqge workers to 
elatK)rate OD the societal and economic effects of technology. 

^ Attar the tour, have Students form small groups to 
report on their f Indlnga aa a i:aault of responses ot>- 
tsinad. Have them synthesize their comments and put them 
into a summation statement. 

Extenaiona 

• Have students gather newspaper and magazine articles on 
the telecommunicatioris industry that indicate future change 
as It relates to either social or economic consequences. 

• Have students observe themselves and members of (he 
family in the proper use of telephone etiquette. 

\' 



3.2 Applicaf Ion Activity 

TILiPHONE ETIQUETTK 

Ob|activaa 

Students will t>e able to : ^ * 

♦ Identify workers who use the telephone a great deal in their 
jobs. 

* describe specifiq telephone etiquette needed in business 
and office situations. 

• descril)e negative social and efconomic effects that poor 
telephona etiquette might have on a variety of callers. 

* describe how the skills learned in school relate to work 
situations, especially the skills of speaking, listening, asking 
for Iriformatlon, description, and giving directions. 

DIractiona 

In preparing for thia activity, several telephone books 
with Yellow Pages will be needed, as well aa contalnera 
for tha role cards. Students will also need liccess to ^. 
phones. Itis suggested that local newspaper coverage be ^ 
obtained before the activity starts to increase the chances * 
that employers and employees are aware of the possibility of 
At>eing part of the survey. : 

Have atudanta Identify 'pet paevea * thay have 
noticed when they have spoken to someone on tha 
telephone. Distribute and go over the handout Telephone 
Tips 3^. 

Next play the game ' Your Etiquette la Showing/' 
which uses Role Cards 3.2b. Make copies for the class 
(one set of cards for each group of students). Cut role-playing 
. situation cards atong the lines. Place e€^ch set of cards in a 
bw or hat. Each situation card will havelwo or thrs* roles. . 
Students should bem groups of four or five and then again 
divided into mini-groups of two or three. One mini-group 
selects the role cards and portrays the situation. The second 
group will then present the tdlephqne situation as it should be 
done, using proper telephone etiquette. This will provide ^ 
"before" and ' after" view of each situation. Students can also 
develop their own situations, as time permits, to cover tips 
not included here. Students love to **ham it up." and ttjjs 
gives them a learning situation in which to perform. ^ . 

^ Form small groups of stiManta. Have them brainstorm 
all the workers who use the telephone frequently in their job^' 
Have the groups report back on these and make a master 
list. The Yellow Pages of the telephone lxK)k may be used by 
students in identifying additional workers and compariies 
who rely heavily on tlje telephone ip their jobs. 

Next have atudanta generate a talaphona aurvey 
form on which they can gather Information on telephone 
etiquette as wall aa aoclal and economic effacta raauit- 
ing from the proper and ilViproper uae of tha phone by 

workers. Some of the items considered might include: 

1 . How important is good telephone etiquette^ in this person's 
job? . , 

2. How dc^s the person use the telephone - specific tech- > 
nique^m that job? 

3. How did the person learn.proper telephone etiquette? ^ 

4. What is the modt irritating bad telephone habit the person 
encounters? 

5. What is the ndost important point in telephone etiquette to 
remember and practice? ' ^ 

6. What are the economic effects if the telephone is not 
properly used on the job? ^ / . j 

Duplicate the telephone survey forrn for student use. 



Atflfln a comparty or companHit to aach studant 
who wllrconduct a talaphoiW Intarvlaw to obtain tha 
Information* The student should first call the cpmpany 
personnel officer or manag^lr^d Explain the purpose of the 
Inquiry. Have the students write a script so they eire all 
making comments. Go over with students some tips (or 
writing a good script : ^ 

1 . Clearly uftdarstand what you are to explain. ^ — " 

2. Iriclude all necessary Information In appropriate order. 
Start with a topic outline of the steps, and then stay with 
the outline ae you talk. ^ 

3. Use language that the person you're'calllng will under- 
stand. 

,4. Make an exact statement of what his or her role Is in the 

survey. (He or she may be the person you will alsopho63e 
^ to interview.) 

Ask the person you're calling if he or she has any/ques- / 
)ns. ' " \ * 

§. A^kJbr an appropriate time to call foi><he survey Inrervlew. 
7. It yoih^CMuest is re^ftjsed, be gracious and express your 
thanks anVway. ^ 




Have studarita in pairs practica thair own ta*lapfU>na^ 
etiquette using tha script and tha Intarvlaw form - one 1 

being the interviewer and another the person in the companV 
Have them reverse roles. Then they should critlqu^ne \_ 
another. , 

Have students bagin tha process. In this fir^t call the. 
student will set up a telephone appointment time to conduct ^ 
the interview. Distribute the survey form to each student. ' ' 
Next, each student will conduct the survey interview over the 

telephone. 

\' 

Whan ail tlia Interviews are complatad, have atu- ' 
dents compare and cohtraat tha Information gathar#d. 

f^ote responses common to the areas and discuss these with . 
students. 

Aa a finai activity, have atudanta diapuaa tha rele- 
vance of thf experience aa Iji relatea to ttnitf currant r 
situatlona aa well aa future altuatlona. 

Extanalont 

• Ask students to keep a log of Bach telephone conversatjon 
they have In the next week and hpw {hey used, or forgot to 
use, proper telephone etlqudtte. Also, ask them to make 
note? on how the perspn they were spec^fcing with used ^ 
proper or Improper etiquette. . * 

• Arrange.for an expert In tecl;inlcal/electronlc Innbyations In 
the telephone company to come and talk with the class 
about the effects of proper telephone techniques on long- 
rahge comparty planning. 



Unit 4 - Community Orography 

The study of local community geography and cOrtimlirtity 
agencies has particular retfcjyance, for students when they can , 
relate the knowledge gained from experiences \x\ the larger 
community to their own expetlpncee in a smaller community, 
the school environment. The twQ activities In this unit are 
desiigned to have students ^xplore commtinlty and school 
services which help people meet their social educational, 
and employment needs, and to ha>>e them apply research 
skills in the process of exptorlng. 

..^ In the explor$tk)n activity, students survey community 
agerx)y workers to learn about the bperatlof) of the ag^rvffy. 
^^rvices provided, and hefpirtgoccupatione connected with 
..r )he agency. Sjiudents indicate k)catlons of the agenclea on a 

•city map posted in the classroom and report their findings t^,.*;^5^ 
• the class^ thus creating an oven/lQW of cofi^munltyservjtjiii^ - 
and the people who deliver these services. The^ppNcatlon 
activity involves studetits fn researchir^g and plarir>l^||^ 
"Career develqprfient services agency" within their dwn 
school, through which tTiey will asseaa career devek>pment 
needs of otfier students, me relationship between needa arxl ^ 
^ the services to help medt tf>08e n^Ms thus t>ecome8 pfYore 
personally meanlngf uHor the student. ^ 
Both unit actlvltles<emphaalze learning about the Inter; 
dependency of arid interrelationships between people. 
' ~**^hrough smalljjroup work students learn how fulfilling 

individOal respoMsibilifies contributes to a group effort. They ^ 
also explore their feelfr^ds about working cooperatively with 
. others. , 

Career development goals which are highlighted b the 
UQlt include personal values, iiiterdependence of workers, 
ihterpersonal skills, and decision making. 



j|r Expioi^tion Activity . 

Neqple hearinq people 

Ob)»6tivas 

^tudents will be able to: 

• Wentlfy social, edMcatlonal,'and emptoyment-or^nted 
problems or needs which require the aid of other people. ^ 

• identify community agencies and organizations ^k:h 
provide^rvici^s in the problem ef need areas* § ^ 

• de^ribe the various meanings ascril^ed to work and the ^ \ 
satisifactlo^s that ban bB derived from working in occupa- 
tion^ whieh'help others. 

• deaclribe ways fn which workers who haip others interrelatek^ 
with other worker^ and with the people thay serve. 

• describe their personal perceptior^a of and feelings about 
working in a ''helpihg " occupatior), Its benelta and draw- - 
backs. ^ / ' s ' 

• demonstrate responsibility for completing tfieir designated 
tasks. < 



Otectlons ^ 
Obtain the rasources for this activity, Including tele- 
phono book, community dirtbtorlet (ueually available 
from city and/or couoty goveVnment offlcea or chambers 
of commerce), a large map of your city, at leaat five 
colors bf stick plna* and trarispbrtatlon for atud^nta Into 
the community. Introduce the activity with a discussion 
which Includes the following points: 
1 . Service occupations are those In which Individuals flive 
pefson-to-person help. Services are provided to meet a 
wide range of people's needs. Service careers can be 
divided Into two main types: personal service occupations 
and public service occupations. People In personal ser- 
vices do things for people who often choose not to do 
those things for themselves. Peraonai service workers are 
found In areas such as; 

•AMBestic services ^' 
•■mTn^and related services 

• Bart)erlng. cosmetology, ^nd related services 

• Dry cleaning, laundry, and apparel services v, 

• Domestic animal care services > 

• Food and beverage preparation services 

Can*you \h\nk of some specific occupations in personal 
services? Some examples are: 

• Cooli 

•Food server * 
. •Hotel clerk 

• Barber 

•Housel^eper ^ 

•Animal trainer 

•Tailor 

•Dry cleaner -r 

People who work in public service occupations are usually 
government employees and provide services that individu- ^ 
als ojten cannot do for themselves. Public service workers ( 
are found In.areas such as: 

• Civil service 

• Administrative and regulatory services 

• Protective service? 

• Postal service 

• Public utilities 

• Public transportation 

• Labor affairs 

• Health 

• Urban development 

• Parks and recreation 

• Social services and counseling 

Can you think of some specific occupations found In public 
secvices? Some examples ar?: 

• Mayor 

• Pari< ranger 

• City manager * 

• Police officer 

• Fire fighter 

• Malt carrier 
•Line repair worker 

• Pilot 

• Health*nurse • ' ' ^ 
•So^iologt9t 
•Game garden * 

/ Social worker • I 

• Day care attendant ; \ , 

• Tax assessor , * ^ 

•Medical laboratory technician ^ » 

T()is exploration activity will concentrate on publlc^ervib^ 
qpcupati[ons, particularly thosd In V/hlch people help others 
'with personal problems or nsedajhat they camiot handle ' 
on their own. ^ . • * * ' ? 
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2. Efach oi us. at one time or another, has a probloni or nood 
which requires the help of other poople What aro <H)nio ol 
these problems oc needs you o\ someone you know has 
experier>ced? Some examples: 

• Unornployod and ^ an't find a pb 

• Job layoff, and no inoney in a savings account 
Vacation titne. no school, no money wimt to do for 
recreation 

• Handicapped or aged person who can t drive or prepare 
meals 

• f^other or father who has young children (preschool), but 
must work all day 

• High school graduation (or summer vacation) and won- 
dering how to find a job 

3. Sometimes friends or relatives can help, but there may be 
times when the services of community agencies or organi- 
zations are necessary. Community agencies are designed 

. to provide help, usually on a temporary basis, for people 
with specific problems. These agencies cover a wide 

' range of needs, are k)cated in different areas of the com- 
munity, and are operated by people who are trained to help 
people solve their problems. 

4. You may nothave thought of some Services you use as 
being related to one or more Community agencies. For 
example, summer recreation programs are often run by 
neighlxjrhood youth centers or public libraries: youth 
erpployment centers help students find part-time work or 
summer jobs; lif someone in your family has need for 
medical help and cannot afford a private doctof, the state 
health department offers services; if your father or mother 
is laid off from a job. he or she may beeble to get assis- 
tance frorrj the state employment office. Ck>mmunity 
agencies offer many other services, too. and In this activity 
you have anopportunity to learn more about them. 

, »^ 5. Dealing with the problems of others takes^ special kind of 
person> What characteristics and skills do you think this 
person should have? Examples; 
•Ability to listen 

• Ability to identify problems and suggest possible solu- 
tions* 

• Alalllty to com/fnunicate ideas both orally and in writing 

• Patience 

- Have atudenta categorize the needa Hated In Num-, 
ber 1 above Into aeveral areas such as health, education, 
employment, welfare, recreation, etc. 

Have each student think about the category he or she 
would like to explore further; divide students Into small 
groups based on their interest category and have each group 
c hoose a t^am leader. 

■I 

^ Bralnatorm sources for finding community service 
ag^ncioa such as community directories. Yellow P^ges 
of the phono booji, •tc. 

Distribute Checklist4:iaand Intervlew^orm 4.1bto ^ 
each group and review (he dlrectlonf With students;. ^ 

Answer fhltial questions and pmide asfel^tance with re- 
sources andiodistlcs the activity progresses. 

> While studinfiigajher.their survey information, p^^ 
tbe city itisp-* Assign each group a stick pin.color so students 
■ * cdn identify locations of their community agencies. . 

.When students havaCompleted their research, review 
^ ; (hQ reports prepared byjrach group with ihem and schedule 



« presentations. 
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After all preMntationt have t)een made, discuss the 
following and other questions with the class: 

1 . Do you think the agencies and agency workers you sur 
veyed would l>e helpful to you if you had a problem? Give 
reasons to support your answer 

2. How do you think the person you interviewed leels about 
his or her Job? 

3. Would you consider worlcing for aiX)mmunity agency? In 
what po8ition(s)? Give reasons to support your answers. 

4. What are some ways this person cooperates with other 
people who work for the agency? With people who work for 
similar agencies? 

5. What did you learn about working as a team with others in 
your research group? 

End the activity by reinforcing the Idea that social stud- 
His Is an area In which students can learn many skills 
fhmy need to help themselves and others. By using such 
techniques as interviewing and surveying, students can 
become aware of the work of community agencies, leam 
more atx)ut the people who choose helping occupations and 
how they depend upon them, and see how people worl^ 
together to improve the community in which they live. 

Extensions 

• Have students explore services offered by businesses and 
other privately owned and operated organizations. 

• Have students talk with people who have received commu- 
nity agency services to discover the agency's effectiveness 
in meeting problems or needs. 

• Have students visit or call county or state agencies that may 
serve local communities. 

• Discuss historical development of social service agencies 
and explore the ways "helping" was done in America in the 
past. 

4.2 Application Actlvfty ^ 

PEOPLE HELPING PEOPLE 
Objsctivas 

Students will be able to: ^ 

• create a step-by-step plan for providing selected career 
devetopment services for other students. 

• assess their personal interests and abilities as they relate to 
choosing group tasks. 

« describe their feelings about working interdependentty with 
other students. 

« demonstrate responsibility in completing their designated 
individual and group tasks. 

Directions 

Prepare for this activity by informing the principal about 
tho planning that is going to be done and asic for his or 
her support Uir planning and perhaps operating the 
service planned, introduce the activity by discussing the 
foliowliHl points: 

1 . The community offers many services to people with 
different needs. Discovering people's needs, planning 
programs to meet those needs, and providing helping 
.sen^lces are responsibilities of some people who work in 
the social service occupatk>ns. 

2. The school is a small oommunlty. Students have needs, 
and different school programs (the service of the school) 
are offered to meet those needs. Some services provided 
by botl^ the school and the community are designed to help 
pMple in an important area called career development. 

' Career development involves things like thinking about < 



your personal inte#osts and abilitiojJ exploring nmny 
different )ot)s and thinking at>out wmch ones you might 
enjoy doing, planning for use of loisurtj time, managing 
time and money, and thinking about your resfwnsibilities 
as a citi/en 

3. You all make decisiorts about these things, whether you 
are aware of it or not Often, the most sound decisions are 
based on planning and goal setting. Many of you need help 
with career development 

Write the areaa Mated below and othera yout>r stu* 
denta add on the chalk board and atk atudents lo 
indicate which areaa are most important to them: 

• Discovering personal interests and abilities 

• Finding out at>out different jobs and occupational fields 

• Finding out alx>ut educational/training opportunities and" 
requirements 

r Learning to m ike plans and set goals 

• Deciding howlto ^end leisure time *' 

• Finding a part-time job 

( 

Diacuaa the kinda of programa or aervicea preaently 
offered by your achool to afldreyi career development 

needa. Have students tell about any experiences they have 
had with classroom activities, counseling sessions, audio- 
visual materials, etc., which dealt with their career develop- 
ment needs. Encourage students to think more deeply about 
the services by asking: 

1 . Which career development areas are not covered by any 
school programs or services you know at)Out? 

2. In which area(s) would services offered through the sctiool 
provide you with the most help? Do you think other stu-' 
dents like yourBelf would be helped by such a program? 

Tell students they are going to plan a career develop- 
ment service for their school. Have them think atwut how 
• they would develop a new aervk^i by aaktng ttiem to Hat 
the atepa they would take to qraate a plan for provMIng 
career development aervicea to other atudenta. List the 
steps on the chalk board as students respond. Student 
responses shoukJ include Items such as the following: 

1 . Survey other students to dttermine their career develop- 
ment needs. 

2. Find out which areas of need are presently not being met 
by existing services. > 

3. Develop a plan for providing those services. 

4. Put the plan into action. 

5. Evaluate the plan to see hew well It worked. 

Have student decide exactly how they woukJ do each of 
the steps listed above. Write the tasks on the board as 
students respond. Tasks should include: 

1 . Survey students to determine neec|s. 

• Devetop survey questions (see items listed under #3 
above). 

• Conduct an infonnal oral survey OR distribute q Jestion-. 
naires OR conduct voting in several classrooms. * * • 

• Compile survey results. ^ 

• Determine greatest needs. 

• Report findingb to the teacher. 

2. Find out what school programs and services currently * 
exist. ' . 

• Contact and Invite the school counselor tp talK with the 
class. • ^ • 

« Check the library to find the amounts and kinds of career * 
information available. 

• Write a brief descrlptton of programs and servtees availa* 
ble. ^> 

• Report findings to the teacher. 

3. Find out what areas of need are not presently being met. 
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• Comparo student survey results witip existing nmtentiis 
and programs 

• List student needs not being met by existing services 

• Brainstorm ideas tor providing services which would n>eet 

those needs. » 
' •Report findings and suggestions to the teacher 
4. Develop i plan for providing tlie services by ar^sworing the^ 

following questions: 

•What is the need? 

• Who will be served? 

• What services will be pro^Tfled? At what times? In what 
locations? t 

• What resources are available to help provl/de the service 
(people, places In the school, materials such as books, 
films, community directories, etc )? 

• Who will provide the ^en/Ices (opunselor. student aides. 
' teachers, etc.)? 

• What skills must the people providing the service have 
(patience, good listening skills, knowledge of available 
resources, etc.)? ^ 

• What will the agency name be? 

•^ow will students be informed about services? 
When the tasks for all planning steps have been gener- 
ated, guide students in deciding which things must be done 
first (or concun^ntly). prloritiiing the remaining tasks and 
setting deadlines for completing each planning step. 

• Decide with students what working groups should be 
formdd and dlvkto students into these groups For exam 
pie. you may want two or three groups working on tasks 
related to determining students needs, and two or three ^ 
groups working on finding out what services exist. Distribute 
Planning Form 7.2 to each group and review the directions. 
Answer student questions. Aid small groups, as necessary, 
with infdrmatlon about resources, acceptable procedures, 
permission from other^chool administrators and personnel 
to conduct certain activities, etc. 

Monitor group work and compile group findings in 
preparation for the next planning steps. As each step is 
completed, report progress to the class, review the next 
steps to be done, and have students form new working 
groups as necessary. Distribute additional copies of Planrling 
Form 7,2 to newly formed working groups, 

Aa each^lanning atep Is completed, discuss the 
following and almllar questions with small groups or the 
ciessaaawhoie: V 

1 . Are the designated tasks belhg accomplished according to 
the specified deadlines? 

2. What proWems have arisen? How has your group dealt 
with the problems'? 

3. What techniques have been most effective in helping you j 
work with one another? '^^^ 

4. How do you feel about working in small groups? About 
changing your working group periodically? 

6. What skills have been most helpful In completing this 

application activity? 
6. What are the mdst Important things you learned as a result 

of this activity? 
When all planning steps have been completed, have 
students make atomposlte report, presenting the finished 
plan for the career development sen^lces ageruiy. Invite the 
principal arid others to attend the presentation. End the 
activity by ralnforcing the following pplnta: 

1 , School can provide servtees to students, just as the 
community provides services to its members. . 

2. Students can help other students think about their needs, . 



verIc, 



afid dovol()p a plan tor mooting tru)so noeds 
3. Skills such as intorniation gatliorir^y can apply to many 
different loarr^ir^g situatior^s 

Extensions 

• Have students strnulatcj the actual operation of tho career 
developrnont sorvicos agency l>y creating and acting out 
role-playing situations focusing on student needs 

• Provide agerky services to other students at the school 

• Sut?mit suggestions to the school principal, counselor, or 
youth oriented cormii/nity groups for improving their 
services to youth 




Unit 5 - Municipal Qovernment 

Young people, like^many adults, may often feel they have 
little impact on the complex sodetal decisions which affect 
their lives. This unit gives students the opportunity to explore 
the^roles people can play in grassroots decision mfl)<ing at 
the community level. Through the use of research techniques 
and Emulation activities, students leam about thfe community 
groups which influence local policy, and how they affect 
Community decisions. 

In the exploration activity, students hgar a panel of 
community group representatives discuss their jobs, various 
cuaent local issues, the part that influencing o(bers plays in 
their Jobs and personal lifestyles, and some ways people can 
participate in influencing community decisions. In the appli- 
cation activity students research a lobal issue, develop 
strategies fpr influencing the outcome of the issue, and play 
thQ roles of different influence group members in a simulated 
public meeting. The students are expected to experience the 
fnjstratlons as well as the successes of trying to influence 
and work with others who may not share their viewpoints. 

' Taken together, the activities emphasize the career 
development goals of decision making, interpersonal skills, 
and lifestyle/value of success. whtl6 requiring students ^^^^ 
use the media and community people as activity resources?^ 

5.1 Exploration Activity 

DIECISiON MAKERS IN tHE 
COiMMUNITY 

Objectivea 

Students will be able to: 

• identify Influence groups (elected officials, government 
employees, special interest groups) who wori( on Issues or 
problems in the local community. 

• describe some of the processes members of these groups 
use to Influence decisions which affect the community. 
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• give examples bi the etfoct of the influer\i:e group rnombor s 
job on his or her lifestyle and the effect of mfluencu group 
decisions (policies, laws, etc.) on the lif^yles of people in 
tfie conirminity 

• give examples of the personal Values that rnojivatu people \ 
to work in influence groups 

• describe their personal feelings atwut worKmy as members 
of an influence group. 

Directions 

Introduce the activity by discussing the following points: 

1 . People in a community depend on one another to meet 
both individual and group needs To do this, many dm:i 
sions mu^t be made. Those decisions otten result in 
policies Of laws which may affect the lives of community 
members. For example, if a group of parents w^nts to have 
a community playground built, what are some issued which 
must be consideJed? 



• How much will it cost taxpayers? 

• Will zoning laws allow for it? 

• Do other people ir14he community want it? 

• Which government agencies are rq3ponsible for making 

the final d^ision? 

• How will the lives of the pepple in the community be 

affected by it? 
2, Elected officials, govemment employees, individual 
citizens, ancl^pecial interest groups all lake part in the 
decision-making process.whese people are members of 
what may be called "influence groups." The way indfvidu- 
als and groups use their influence depends on what they 
believe in (values), and what they hepe to accomplish- 
(goals). The work of influence groups cpn determine such 
things as whether or not a playground is buitf. how much 
Qnd what klnd& of taxes are pilid by citizens, and whdt 
community services are made available. In this activity you . 
will be learriing about the jobs of electe?! officials, govem- 
ment Employees, or. members of special inte^rest groups. 

Organize tha class to conduct the activity. Divide the 
class.into three groups based on each students interest4jj t/f 
obtaining information at)out elected officials, gove\nme^ 
employees, or special interest groups. \ 

Distribute Directions 8.1 to each group. Review cUrec- ' 
tions with students and answer initial questions. A| ^ 

Monitor progress as^SMrgroup gathers Informa- 
O tlon, and assist students with finding resources, making 
community contacts, and sotting up the panel discus- 
sion that Is part of the activity* r , 

When groups have identified the speakers who are 
willing to serve on the panel, conduct a class meeting to plan 
the panel discussion. Draft a confirmatiorl letteY to be sent to 
each speaker. Plan the date, time, place, and discussion 
topics and questions to be addressed by panel members. 
Examples of questions include: 

1 . What are your job responslbililjes? 

2. What is the purpose of your agency or organization? 

3. What are some examples of issues on which you work? 

4. Wha^-are the processes you go through In dealing with 
community issues and influencing the development of 
policies or legal decisions? 

5. Who are some other people you work with in the commu- 
nity? 

6. How might your'^ecldlons affect the lifestyles of people in 
the community? 

7. What are sorne problems you encountef in your work? 
6. What aspects of your work are moist satisfying or reward- 
ing for you? Least satiafyinq? 



'9 How (kn^s your work affect your lifestyle (leisure time. 

family, fneruis. otc P 
10 Whut are some rtmsons you decidocJ to bocorfio involved 

in th(» work you do'* 
1 1, How di(i you f)rupure for this occupation (special training. 

hicjh si'Mool or collogo coursos. otc )? 
l^" -Wfiat aro sonio ways puo[)le can t)ecorne involved in 

influencing community (iecisions? 

Have students return to their groups to complete the 
activity sheet. 

Collect and review the brief descriptions of speakers 
prepar^ by each student group. 

On the day of the panel discussion, serve as moder- 
ator. Introduce each panel memt)er and facilitate discussion 
between students and panel members After speaket^eave, 
discuss the following kinds of questions with the class; 

1 . How do you think influence groups affect you? Others in 
your family and the local community? 

2. In what ways can people participate in influencing commu- 
• nity decisions? 

3. How do you think the speakers feel about the work they 
do? t 

4. How would you feel about working in the various influence 
groups? Give some reasons for your ansvyer. 

Help each group compose a Jetter to thank speakers for 
their participation. * 

End the activity by reinforcing the following points: 

' 1 . Influence groups help make many decision^ that affect the 

lives of people in the community. 
2. Each of us has opportunities to influence community 

decistons if we ^ke the time and interest to learn about the 

processes involved. 



dennq|||ate q diagram of the process(e8) used by 
uence gRIll 



Extenslor 

• Have studePtnwjeate a ( 
each Influence gRliij^ accomplish Its goals. Compare and 
contrast the processes used by each group, 

• Have studbnts attend meetings of the city council or county 
commission to observe the Interaction of different Influence 
groups and Individuals on a particular Issue. 

• Have students choose a local, state, or-national issue of 
interest to them and volunteer to join a group working fOr or 
against that issue. 



V 5*2 Application Activity 
toBLIC MEETING 

Objectives ^ ^ 

Students will be able to: \ 

* describVways citizens can influence commi^ity decisions. 

* apply Ihe use of Interpersbnal skills and persuasive tech* 
niques to the process of group decision making. 

* evaluate their effectiveness in accomplishing individual and 
group goals. ^ * > 



Directions 
Introduce the i 



kctlvity by discussing ths following points: 



. The major groups which help make community decisions 
(elected officials, government employees, and special 
ihterest groups) use many different techniques to influence 
an issMs. Examples are talking wi}h others^ to deterrnine 
support for their position, writing letters to pUblto officials td 



show how community members feel about the issue, 
researching local regulations or laws which might affect 
the Is^ue. and submitting pre^ releases to newspapers or 
TV to state the group's position and to try to persuade 
others to see It their way. Can you name additional wdys to 
Influence the outcomd of an Issue? 

2. Public meetings are often held so representatives of each 
Influence flV^P express their views on an Issue. At 
these meewngs, representatives may do such things as 
give opinions for or against the issue, provide Infonnatlon 
on government regulations, report the results of an opinion 
sun/ey they conducted, or present other Information to 
support their stand. 

3. Public meetings are often conducted by local government 
groups like the city council or county commission, but may 
also be sponsoreid by a community group like the League 
of Women Voters. 

4. In this activity, you will be using Information you learned 
about influeT>6e groups to conduct a public meeting on an 
tssue Important to the community. The class will choose an 
Issue to work on, gather Ipfoimatlon from community 
influence groups involved In the Issue, and take on the 
roles of influence group representatives at a public meet- 
ing to be held in the classroom. 

After brafnstomilnfl curren^lssUet have the cl«ss 
decide on one Imuo on which they would most like to 
worfci Have students gather information about the issue to 
answer questions like the following: 

1 . What Is the issue or problem? 

2. Whpt influence groups are Involved in the Issue? 

3. Who will be affected by the final decl9ion on the issue 
(students, aged persons, taxpayers* others)? 

4. What are some arguments for and against the issue? 

Review the information gathered with the class. 

Divid* students into three or mpre Influence groups 
iMsed oh their areas of Ihteiest Groups can include 
elected offteials, government employees from various depart- 
ments, and one or more special Interest groups. Planthe 
'public meeting. Include decisions atx>ut date. time, place. 
. and guests to be Invited. Distribute Directions 8.2 to each 

8 roup, review the directions, and answer student ques- 
ons. 

' Be sufB all groupaknow tbe date. time, place, and 
l^ocedures for the public meeting; they must complete the 
research and preparation work to present their positions on 
that date. 

Monitor the work of each group and provide assis- 
tance as the activity progresses. ^ 

After the public meeting, discuss the foUowIng and 
simller queetions with students: 

1 . How did you feel about taking part in the work of an Influ- 
ence group? 

2. Qp you feel the work of your group was successful? Why 
or why not? What problems or frustration^ did you experi- 
ence? What are some things your group might have done ^ 
to make Its work more effective? 

3. .What things might be done to get more people Involved in 
community decisions? 

* 4» What are some other tsaues on which you might like to 

work In the future? < 
End the^ectlvity by relnfordng the Idea that active In- 
volvement In an influence group Is one way to take pert 
In community decisions. 



Extensions 

• Have students attend a public mooting on the issue and 
present their opinions and fx^sltlons 

• Have students follow an issue as actual deciskwis are made 
about It In the local community. After the issue is decided. 
Invite representatives of the community influence groups 
who were involved to review the process which occurred 
with the class. 
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Unit 6- Local Law 

Most students will never be involved In Juvenile offenses or 
legal problems. It Is, nevertheless. Important that all students 
be aware of basic aspects of our legal system: due process 
of the law; reasons for laws; the Interplay of individual rights 
and societal responsibilities; and the Jobs of people who work 
In law enforcement, social services, and other Iftw-related 
occupations. These are areas In vvhiQh students ^^f^A^^I^!^ 
"how the system works;* and how it affects them Or pijujMr" ' 
they know. ^ ^. 

The Local Law unit is designed to familiarize students 
with local and state laws which affect youth; procedures, 
rights, and responsibHities involved in due process; occupa- • 
tions related to carrying out due process; and the work of 
individuals in these occupations. In the exploration activity, 
students^llscuss these and other areas with several repre- 
sentatives of the social sen^ice and law-related fields. These 
representatives become an advisory committee and then 
serve as resource people for the application Activity. "Due 
Process: What Happens Novv?/' In which students have their 
"day in court" and present cases involving young people 
accused of l^al offenses as they play the roles of the 
work&rs guiding those youhg people through the legal 
process. 

Career goals addressed by this unit include personal 
values /decision m&klng, Iriterdependenceof workers, and 
interpersonal skills. 

The purpose of the committee Is to provide an ad hoc 
resource bank from which students can draw information and 
- get answers to technical questions, thus avoiding frustrated 
attempts at gathering information from private or public ^ 
employees with heavy caseloads and woriccommltmehts. 
Prepsrs for these sctiyltiss by setting up s community 
advisory committee. Contact a variety of Individuals in the 
community who wori^ with youth and law-related situations 
(e.g., attorney, social workers, conwtlons officer, police 
officer, parole officer). Explain the purposes and activities of 
the Local Law unit. Ask thtee Individuals to serve as an 
advisory corfimlttee to stuOents for the exploration and . 
application activities. 

When the advisory committee has twen set up, arrange 
for Its members to visit your class and talk with students 
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about 1) k)cal and slate laws which affect yAuth, 2) rights and 
resfxjnstbillties of minors. 3) slepft Involved in due process; 
4) their occupations. Including duties, lifestyle, interrelation- 
ships with other occupatuwis, and ft)elings alx>ut t^)tHr jobs. 

Talk with the committee about \he possit^illty of having 
your class visit a local or state court to observe youth -related 
proceedings Ideally, a member of the committee should be 
present to follow up the students observations withrb discus- 
sion of the proceedings, the roles played by social service ^ 
and law-related workers in the case, and a question aM 
' answer session. This experience can serve as ah excellent 
foundation for the application activity In the unit. 

Ask the attorney on the Jidvisory committee whether he 
or she will serve a9 the "judge" in the "Your Day in Courl" 
activity. If this is not possible, arrange to have someone with 
background in the lej^al field serve in that role. Technical 
i experience may be important to the success of the activity. 

Complete the Advisory Committee Form 6 1a and make 
copies for each of the groups involved in the application 
activity. The form will serve as an important resource for 
students as they prepare their case presentations. 

^1 Exploration Actlirlty 

TH^ LAW: YOUR RIGHTS 
AND RES>ONSlBILITIES 

Objectives 

Students will be able to: 

* identify several local and state laws which affect young 
people. 

* list the procedures ^[ights. and i:esponsibilities involved in 
due piwesslor mlno^ 

* kJentify occupations related to due process and law en- 
forcement anft t^ll how these.occupations are Interdepen- 
dent, 

* discuss their feelings about working In law-p||gte<;l occupa- 
>4lons. 

' Diractloni ^ 
Introduce the activity by dlscuiting the foUowIng points: 

1 . Laws are the formalized rules which a ^iety develops to 
protect individuals and to ndiaintain social order. Laws are 
made at the1t)cal, state, driQ national levels and are 
usually enforced by government agencies at each of these ^ 
levels: 

2. Because we live In a complex society, we have many 
different laws and different ways of Interpreting the laws so 
the rights of citizens can be prdfected. The protection of 
Individual rights Is apcomplished through a series of 
procedunStfcailed "due process/' ' ^ ' 

3. There ar^ also laws which apply especially to young . . 
people. Young people. usuAly under the age of 16 (may /\ 
vary from state to state)^. are cidled "minors.** Laws affectyj^ 

' ing minors vary from state to statel Twclt.ldws'WhIch affect 
youth greatly are ch^ld labor li^wS and compu{^ry scmol 
laws. * 'X 

4. Besides having individual rights, each of us also has 

^ respohsibiHtles. One responsibility Is to learn about the ^ 
taws wh1ch.affect us afid to know somethtng about the ^ 
people who enforce. Interpret, ahd provide social services , - 
related to the law. ' ^ 

5. People In }he law-related occupations work,together 
throuoh police departments, the courts, s^ial sen/ice 
agencies, arnl the local commuhity. What aresome 
occupations which come to mind when you think about. 
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lijws rtnd law enfo»cenmr^t? Some example^ of student 
rosponsos follow 

• Social worker, healtii worker 

• Counsolor 

• Attorney - 

• F'arole officer 

• rmployniont officer 

• Corrections officer ^ 
'I^Judge 

6. The protection of individual rights and enforcement of the 
laws is not a simple or an easy process Because human 
t)eings make the laws and try to enforce them, there is the 
possibility for human error What is most important to 
remen^ber is that law provides a SYSTEMATIC PROCESS 
for the protection and maintenance of society. If there are , 
laws which people feel are inappropriate or unjust, there' 
are processes for making changes, but the first step is 
t)eglnning to understand the laws which affect you arxJ 
how they work. 

7, In this activity you will be learning atx)ut the local and state 
laws which affect youth, the steps Involved In "due proc- 
ess." and how people in the taw-related occupations are 
Involved In carrying out that process. 

Distribute the completed Advisory Committee Form 
6.2a. Tell students a little about the con>mlttee members and 
the rotes they will play In the exploration and application 
activities. ^ 

Prepare students for the committee's visit to your 
clHss. Have them 0raw up a list of questions to discuss with 
committee members In a panel or rotating small group 
situation. Examples ot questions are: 

1 . Whe|t are some local and state laws which affect young 
people? 

2. What is the definition of a **minor'' in this state? 

' 3. How ^oes being a minor affect the way tfiat a person is 
dealVwIth by social and law enforcement agencies? The 
courts? 

4. What are some other typical legal terms and their defini- 
tions (e.g.. felony, misdemeanor, etc.)? 

5. What does "due process'* mean, and what steo^ are 
Involved Iri due process for a minor? ^ / i 

6. ' What are your job duties? 

7. How does your job affect other aspects of your life, family^ 
leisure activities, friends, etc.? 

8. What Is your work environment like? 

9. What workers In your department and other departments 
do you work with? How do you depend On them? How do 
they depend on you? 

10. How do you feel about yo\\r Job? What things are most 
rewarding and most frustrating? 

During the cojnmlttee visit, serve as moderstor and 
facilitate discussion between students and shakers. 

If a class visit to tl4 k>oal or state court has been 
Mrranged, prepare studenti by^lscusslng the purpose 
of the trip, the kinds of things they will be observing, §nd 
the behavior that will be expecfed pf them. 

After the committee visit to the classroom and/or 
the class visit to the courts, discuss the folk>wlng kinds 
of questions with students: 

1 . Why do you think there are special laws and legal consid* 
orations for minors? Do you think there should be special 
considerations? Qive some reasoiis for your answers. 

A, 
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2, What are some examples ot your legal rights as a minor? 
Your responsibilities? 

3, Do you think it Is important that each person accmsod ot 
violating the law haa the rigiu ot due process '? 1 ell why 
ypu feel as you do 

4, How would ^ou feel about wori^lng In a law related occupa- 
tion? Which onG(8)? Give some reasons tor your 
an8wer(s). 

I 

End each activity by reinforcing the following Ideas: 

Legal processes are Intended to protect individual rights 
and promote social order 
2. It Is a responsibility ot citizens to know their rights and 
become aware ot the people who help make the principle 
of due process a reality. * ^ 

Extensions / 

• Trace the historical development of "due process" in the 
* AVnerican legal system 

• Compare and contrast laws and legal considerations 
affecting youth In America and several other a(untries and 
political systems (Western/ Eastern, communis!/ capitalist, 
etc.). 

6,2 Application Activity ^ 

DUE PROCESS: WHAT HAPPENS 
NOW? 

Objectives: % 

Students will l>e able to: 

• apply the procedures, rights, and responsibilities of due 
process to hypothetical le^jal situations involving youth. 

• list some reasons why laws are needed for individual 
protection and social ordflr. ' 

• describe their feelings about such values as fairness, 
justice, and legal rights and responsibilities of young p6o- 
ple. 

• describe their feelings about playing the roles of workers 
who deal with legal situations Involving youth. 

Directions 

Introduce the activity by discussing the following points; 

1 . The treatment of minors Qnd youthful offenders in our legal 
system often requires special consideration and the 
involvement of a variety of workers who are familiar with 
the problems df young people. 

2. These workers are critical in providing for due process of 
the law, and In helping young people resolve some of the 
problems which may cause them to violate the law. 

3. What are some more typical examples of ways young 
people get into trouble? Student responses may Include 
such items as the following: 

• Steallft^ cars or "joy-riding" 

• Running away from home 

• Chronte absenteeism from school 

• Using intoxicants 

\ 4. What mightbe some reasons younjg people get into ^ 
' trouble? Student responses may include such Items eis the 

following: , 

• Wanting money wIthAut earning It 

• Wanting acceptarK* from their friends or to he part of the 

"grbup" 

Wanting to escape from problems with school or at liome 
6. No rhatter how or why young people may get into trouble, 
they are entitled to due process of the lawr^Mhls activity. 
« you will have the opportunity to apply what you have 



loarnod about i1uf> prort^ss hy playing the rolos of Xho 
young people in trouhio Hnrt tho worKois who are involved 
in carrying out the legal process. 

^ Distribute What Happens Now Situations Form 6.2a 
to students and read each situation aloud. Mavo ntudents 
. decide which situation they wQuld most liko to work with, and 
divide the class into approximately even groups. Base 
grouping on student interest to the extent possible 

Distribute Directions 6 2b to eacti group Students also 
need Advisory Committee Form 6.1a. Review the directions 
and answer student questions 

Inform students of the date and time when the hearings 
for the cases will take placo. Monitor each group's work as 
the activity progresses and provide help with resources and 
procedures as necessary 

During the day In court, serve as the facilitator to 
keep the proceedings moving smoothly. 

After the day In cou^. discuss the followingand 
other similar questions with the class: 

^ 1 . What are some ot your reactions to the activity? 
' 2. What role did you play? How did it feel to play that role? 
What did you like most about it? Least? 

3. How were you dependent on othersin your group? Were . 
thpre problems in working together? It so, tell what the 
problems were and how your group dealt with them. 

4. Do you think the judge's rulings were fair and just? Give 
reasons for your answer, 

5. How would you have felt it you were the defendant and • 
were not permitted due process? 

6. Do you think the legal process is always fair and just? It 
hot. what problems in the system might contribute to this? 

7. What are some of your legal rights as an individual? 

8. What are some of your responsibilities to other people in 
our society? 

9. Describe what you think our society would be like if thme 
were no laws. 

Have the class compose and send a letter to each 
member of the advisory committee thanking him or her 
for partlclpatlW End the activity by reinforcing the 
following polnWV 

1 . Our legal s;»em is designed to protect our individual 
rights throiSh due process of law. 

2. A variety of people work together to help us use these 
rights to the fullest extent. 

Extenslona 

• Diagram the steps of due process for offenSes involving 
minors, and indicate which social and/or legal workers are 
involved In each step. 

• Have students research juvenile correctional InsHtutions. 
halfway houses, and other rehabilitation prograrhs.ln your 
state. 

• Discuss the state or national statistics related to number 
and klrids of offenses committed by young people in the . 
past five years and have students research possible rea- 
sons for the Increase or decrease In certain youth offenses 
over that time period . > 

• Compare and contrast due process, social and legal ser* 
vices, and correctional Institutions for minor offenders and 
adult offenders. 

• Have students research occupational information on the 
jobs they did In the simulation. 
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1.1a Newspaper Worker Skills and Olaclfjline 
WORD PUZ2LE 
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Down 

1 . A roporter's regular area of coverego 

2. Advertisement 
. 3, Any story, ad. Illustration used In the 

4. Run-of-Paper abbreviation - newa and 
advertising kxjbny position convenient 

5. A second headline, which often appears 
between a headNne and the story 

6. Verb meaning to deliver copy to an editor 

6, Time by wtilch copy must t>e completed ^ 

10. Headline covering the full width of the 
page 

12. A person re8ponsit)<o for reviewing and 
irnproving news copy 

ia Any Issue of the newspaper 

16. A person who covers or gathers 
Infonmation for a news organization ' 

18. Tasks or Job of news coverage given to a 
reporter 

20. A person who sets type for printing 

21 . A box of information containing the titie 
of the newspaper, owner's name, 
subscription rates, volume nOmbc^ 

23. A story In which ttie Interest is not news 

The author's name at the beglnnlhg of an 
artWo 

26. A brief story, used to fill space 

31 . A box on the front page which IncHcatos 
r where to find a certain topic 

32. A description ^f the siio of a publication. 
In number of pages v 

34. One antira^rfieet of the paper 
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Across 

2. Abbreviation for Associated f^ress 

3. A nfewspaper wor1(er who connects or 
edits copy written by reporters 

6. Stories with little news vakie used to fill 
space 

7. The first paragraph of a r>ews story 

9. Abbreviation for United Press 
International, a newe^Hithering service 

1 1 . A mechine which sends and receives 
written matter by wire, either telephone 
ortelegraph 

14. A Nne of type above the headline of a 
itory. Often H is meant to be read after 
ybu have reatf the headline. 

libbreviatlon for capital letteni 

A complete alphabet of type in one sixe 
/ mnd style 

ia. AN newspaper Illustrations, photographic 
or drawn 

1 0. A Iceyboard-operated typesetting 
machine which casts complete lines of 
type from hot metat in a single operation 



22. A printer whose assignment Is to read t 
proofs and mark errors for correction 

25. Space at top of front page on'each aide 
ofpapiir'sname 

27. Any kinj of illustration such as a phgto; 
drawing, graph, weather map 

28. A unit of prose prepared eaped^lly for a 
newsorganlMtk)n 

29. A tlMI or explanatory note aopompanyino 
' apknure 

r 30. An expretskKi of a paper's opicikm 
k>cated on the editorial page ' 

33. A diagram or layout of a newspaper page 
^ ahowing the placement of storieat 
headlines, and ptetqres 

35. A person who writea stories or artk)lee 

30. A newspaper library fontalning books, 
picturea, etc. • 

37. ApenK>nwhomakeaordirectatfie . 
making of photos ^ 

38. An indicatkm through diagrams where 
everythifH] Is to fit on pubiteatign pages 
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1.1b Newspaper Worker Skills and Discipline 
INTERVIEW FORM 



/ 



Qiractions: 

Ab workers are interviewed, till In this form. A different person should asj^he question 
each time. Fill in the title of the worker and the tasks performed when asking question 1 . 
Check thpse areas mentioned by the workers In response to the second question. Use the 
blank spaces to add additional discipline areas mentioned. List worker responses to 
questions 3 and 4 irtthe space provided. 




r 



Questton 1 : What Is your title and what are your major 
tMke? 




TmKs 
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2 \ 




3 




4 




5 






Queatlon 3: What maku a good news ttory in rarspona* 

to... • . J 


HeadllM 


L4aci8«nlanos 


Body 
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Question 2: What self discipline (a.g. prsssurs) Is ^ 
raqulTMl of you in your work? 
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Question 4: What languaQS skills do you use In your 
work? 
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1^ N«#|pap«r Worker Skills and Dlsclplina 
CRITERIA FOR A QOOD NEWS STORY 
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1 . Tells in a few words what the article Is about 

2. Expresses in either positive or negative ter^s 

3. Attracts attention ' 

4. Summarizes the article 

p. Is short and simple ' 

6. tells who, what, when, where, why, and hbw 

7. Attracts attention 
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8. Uses the inverted pyramid - rule of descending order of importance 

9. Has accurate and clear sentences - does not use big words 

1 0. Is objective, factual, accurate, and fair 

1 1 . Uses vivid words - paints pictures with words 

12. Uses specific words to tell the story 

1 3. Sentences vary in length, and paragraphs are short . 

14. Uses the third person 

15. Provides transitions between paragraphs 

16. Ends article by Joining conclusion and beginning sentences 




2.1 Listening and Valuing 

PANEL DISCUSSION/QUESTIONS 

1>lrectlona: 

During the interview you are to note responses to each of the questions listed below. You 
may add your own questions. Answers to the questioris will be discussed in class. 



Program Director 

1 , How do you decide v^ich programs to air at certain times? . 

2, What determines the topics and approach of your programs? 

3, What impact do community values have on programming? 

4, How do you defennine these community values? 

5, Are there some program^ available that you choose not to air? And why? 

6, Other ' 



3 ; ' 

News Editor * ' 

1 , How do you decide which news stories to air? f 

2. How do you decide on the^amounl of time to be devoted to those stories aired? 

3. How do you determine priority and sequence? 

4. How do the community's values influence your selection of what to report? 

5, Do your own values influence what you repojt? 

6, Other 



Talk Show Personality 

1 . How do you work with individuals who have differing values who are on your show together? 

2. How do you deal with a situation in which your values conflict with someone you are talking 
with? - ' 

3. How are your own values in conflict with or congruent witiT your high public visibility? 

4. How do the community's values influence whom you choose to interview? • 
3. Whatdetermlnes the topics and approach of your show.?'_ , 
6. Other "-^ 
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2.2 What Did I Really Hear? 

IF YOU WERE... ^ y 

1 . Cut up the cards. j^- 

2. Divide the roles of radio workers among yourselves. 

3. Read the situation, 

4. Be prepared to respond to the situation, to each other, and to theiiilass. 
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. . Program Manager 

Your community will be voting soon about whether or 
not to raise the city sales tax. You have decided to 
produce a local program atx)ut the sales tax issue. The 
two individuals in charge of (h^ campaign for each side 
will be asked to debate each other. You know that one 
of the indivkJuals who will be on Ihe program uses foul 
Anguage many times while speaking. 



J 1 

• . . Reporter ( 

Your supervisor tells you to cover a neWs story which 
could put your life in danger. However, the information 
you may get from this assignment could t}e t}enefidal td 
many people. 



fi^ the program director, what would you do? Why? 
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. . . News Director 

Avery important news^story from Washington, D.C. has 
come across the teletype. The news involves the firing 
of three of the president's cabirtet members and you 
want your station to be the first to give the news. As you 
are reading the story again, a very trusted friend from 
Washington, D.C., calls. You ask this friend about the 
st6ry and ttie frtend says that two of the three names 
you had were not really fired. Now you don't know 
whether to t)elidve your trusted friend's infonmation or 
the information from the teletype* 

As the news director, would you report this news on 
your news program which starts In five minutes? Why? 




. . . Talk^How Personality 

You are a member of a particular political party and 
you've been asked to speak at onepf their fund-raising 
pinners for a cause you really believe In. By speaking 
at the dinner you wouki most certainty get unfavorable 
ibtipity which may^ directed at your radio statton. 




I Matelkshowpersonalltywhitwouldyoudo? Why? 
LS^. ^^^^^^^^ 



As a reporter, what wo^ld you do? Why? 



. . . News Editor 

A Story has come across the wires that a famous 
professor has developed a system for rating cities. The 
professor came up with a list of the ten worst towns in 
which to live in the United States and your town is listed 
as the worst of all. 



As the news editor, would you put tfi/s story on the 
news? Why? 
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3.2a T«l0plion« EtlqOiittt 
INFORMATION SHEET 



I Telephone Tips 

' • Plan your call before you make it. Know what you want to say. Get to the point. 

^ V / 

Keep track of numbers called when y^u call several numbers. 
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• Listen for the dial tone before dialing the.number. If you don't, you may get the wrong number or 
nmm no number at all. 



• If you reach a wrong number,' do not just hang up. The courteous thing to do is to apologize. In 
fact, it could be that the number you tried is wrong. Ask, "Is this (number)? If it is say, "I'm sorry, I 
must have the wrong number." Or if it is the wrong number say, "I'm sony I dialed the wrong - 
number." 

• You will be heard best if the mouthpiece is close to your lips but not touching. There should be 
one inch between your lips and the mouthpiece. 

• Immediately tell the person who answers who you are and why you called. 

• Keep your calls short. 

• Be careful about the time when you call. Do not call a person during nomnal times for meals or 
sleep. " ^ * 

• Speak in a normal voice. Qnly your voice can convey yoursincerlty and pleasantness. 
Rememt}er, the person to Whom you'are talking cannot see you - your voice is you. Do not slip 
Into a mechanical, routine way of speaking. ^ 

• Speak distinctly. Pronounce your words clearly and carefully. 

• Talk expressively and vary the tone of your voice. This adds emphasis and vitality to what you 
say. 

• Watch your pacing. 06 not speak too rapidly. ' 

• Be courteous and never lose yoiir temper. 
•€nd the conversation nicely. 
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3^b Telephone Etiquette 
ROLE CARDS 




Office Person: You are a gum-chompIng secretary of 
Pat Johnson who has n6ver had any telephone 
etiquette training. Ansvyer tt^ call using bad grammar 
and etiquette. YoUr bo^ Is m)| in and you do not know 
when he will retum. 

Caller Yom are calling for Pat Johnson. You are an 
important business client and need an appointment 
soon. Ask for a time to see Pat» ask when Pat will tie 
back, and leave a message. 




Caller: You are Qalling the electrle company to cpmplaln 
alx)ut a bill, but you donlhava the bil^with you, so you 
won'^t have any of the information the company 
representative needs. Get angry wJth>fte company 
representative for not being at^le to help you. 

Office Person: You are the electric company customer 
representative. Ask the customer calling for the ac- 
count number (he or she wq>i1 have it). Next ask for 
date of bilL When the customer doesn't have that, ask 
for amount of bill, or the meter reading. Be polite» no 
matter how mad the customer gets,"" and explain how 
you need this Information to help him or her. 




Caller You are calling your friend. Your friend is not 
there, so you leave a message. Givejt slowly and 
carefully and ask the person who is tal(ing the mesdage 
if the person had the infomiation. 

Office Person: You answer the phone and take the * 
message, but don't write it down. When tlie person who 
is to receive^the message comes in, get t|t,all confused. 

Person Being Called: You in Just as the person 
taidng the message hangs uptuid oak if your friend 
'called. Be upset that the message is all confused and 
that the person who tooK it c«n't remember the 
message. 



CaUer: You are caHing a bookstore and asking about 
some tx)ok8 you want. Talk too fast and slur your words 
'When giving titles, publishers, etc. (You can use 
textbooks for this.) 

Office Person: You are the bookstore derit and cant 
unddrstand.the caller. Keep asking the oaller to repeat 
and then get angry. 





m 
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4Ja People Helpljig People 

CHECKLIST 

DIrectione: 

Your team is going to gather information aboui community ager>cies which provide special 
helping services. Each person on thd^eam vy^ii have certain responsibilities. Decide, as a 
group, who will be responsible for each task. Complete the tasks shown t>elow. 




Cti«ck 
Wti#n 
Coinp9«t« 

□ 1 « Make a list of the agencies and 

organizations which provide services in 
« your Community Category. Use the 
Yellow Pages of the phone book, 
community directories, and other 
sources your teacher may suggest. 
Write your list on a separate paper. 

□ 2. Choose two or three agencies to 

contact for your research. List the 
names and tefephone numbers of the 
agencies below and decide who will 
contact each agency. 

□ 3. Contact each agency by letter or 

telephone. Explain your class project 
dnd find out the best person at the 
agency to talk with. An^ange for a time 
and date to interview the agency 
worker. You may plan to visit the 
agency in person or to conduct a 
telephone interview. 



Agency: 
Phone: ^ 



Person Responsible: 

Agency: - . 

Phone: >" 



Ch^cK 
CompM« 

□ 4. Mark the locations of these agencies 

with your colored stickpins on the city 
maps which your teacher has posted in 
the classroom. 

*■ 

□ 5. Use the Community Resources Survey 

to gather information about the Agency 
and its services. 

□ 6. When your interviews are complete, 

prepare a brief report to be presented to 
the class. Your report should answer 
theae^ questions: 

• What are the names of the agencies 
you surveyed? 

• Where are they located? 

• Whom do they serve? 

• What services do they provide? 

/ • What was the person you interviewed 
like (for example, friendly, helpful, 
impatient, etc,)? 

• What was the environment or 
atmosphere of the agency like (for 
example, crowded, attractive, 
noisy, etc.)? 

• What did you learn about the people 
who work for that agency? 

□ 7. Present the report first to your teacher, and 

then to the class. 



Person Responsible: 



□ 



Agency: 
. Phone:. 



Person Responsible: 



; m 

Q: V;.. 



. - ■ V 




\ 
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4,1b Pdopto Helping People 
INTERVIEW FORI\A 

Directions: 

1 . Introduce yourself to the agency worker. 

2. Explain your class project. For example, say: "My class at (name of your school) is do- 
ing a survey to find out about the work of community agencies. I would appreciate it if 
you could help by answering a few questions/' \ 

3. Ask the agency worker the questions below, and write the answers (and any other infor- 
mation you learn) In the space provided below. Use the back of the sheet If you need 
more space. 

4. After the interview, thank the agency worker for talking with you. 




Whom does your agency serve (examples: students, 
people with health problems* people kx)king for jobs, 
etc-)? ^ 



What are your job responsibilities? 



What kinde of 8ervk:es are provMed? 



What education and training did you need to^jot your 
job? 



Are the sen^s free? If there is a cost, how much does 
a person pay? ^ 



What characteristics should a person have to do your 
job well? 



f 



'^if^0 How does a person go atwut getting help from your 
• ' i agency? 



What one thing do y6u like BEST atx>ut your Job? 



What jobs do people in your agency hold (examples: 
opunselor. social workers, director, secretary, bus 
diiw, cook,^volunteer)? in what ways do you work to- 
gether with people in ^ur agency? With people in other 
agencies? 



r 




What one thing do you like LEAST about yo j job? 
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Additional information: 
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THANK THE PERSON FOR THE INTERVIEW. 



4^ Planning a S#rvlc« Agency 
PLANNING FORM 

In this activity you will be planning a seniles agency to help others your age with career 
development. Your group should complete this planning sheet you design your service. 
Ask your teacher to help if you get stuck. 




1 Ust the tasks yoUr group will do to plan the service. 

2. Assign a person (or two) to complete each task: You 
^ay want the whole group to do some things to- 
gether. 

3. Decide when each task shouW be finished and write 
the date in the appropriate space. 

Task 



4. Complete your work. Check with your teacher once in 
a while. 

5. Be prepared to report at)out your worii to the teacher 
or class. 



Ptrton 
Rmpontlbia 



OataToBa 
Comptatad 



5.1 Decision Makers In the Community 
DIRECTIONtI 



Directions;.. 

Inthis activity, your team will be gathering intormation about one group of people who in 
fluence community decisions (either elected officials, government employees or special 
Interest groups). Your research and the research of other students In Vour class will result 
In a panel discussion in your classroom involving representatives of these different influ- 
ence groups. You will learn more about the jobs these people do and how the roles they 
play can affect your lifestyle and the lifestyle of others in your community. Follow the steps 
listed below. Your teacher will help you If necessary. 




\ 



1 . Choose a team leader. 

2. Develop questions to^Bk when yiu cbntect your influ- 
ence group member(S). Here are dome examples: 

• What are the responsibilities of your job? 

• What are some examples of local issues you work 
on? 

• Would you be able to participate in a panel discus- 
sion at our school to talk about the work you do? 

• If yes, what dates and times would be convenient for 
you? 

3. Use several sourcesto find out the names of individu- 
als or groups who work in your influence category. 
Names can be found in such sources as the local li- 
brdry, civic group publications, and the white/yellow 
pages of the telephone book. Make a list of several 
agencies and check with your teacher at this point. 

4. Choose two or three people or groups to contact. 



5. Contact each person or group by telephone or letter. 
Include the following things in your letter(8) or phone 
conversation(s): 

• Introduce yourself and explain the purpose of your 
project. 

• Ask the questions your group developed. 

• Thank the person for talking with you. 

• If the person has agreed to be on a panel, tell the 
person you will bo sending a letter to confirm the 
date, time, place, and topics for the panel discus- 
sion. 

6. f^eet with your teacher and the other teams, choose 
the dote, time, and topics for the panel discussion. 

7. Write and send the confinnation letter(s) to your 
speaker(s). 

8. Write a brief description telling a little about your 
8peaker(s) and give the descriptions to your teacher 

4© use when introducing speakers at the panel discus 
slon. 

9. After the panel discussion, write and sen(J a letter 
thanking th^8peaker(s) for participating. 



5.2 Public Meeting 
DIRECTIONS 

Directions: 

In this activity you will present the position of your group on an iniportont Issue of a public 
meetifuj This sheet will help yoii and your group prepare your position F oilow ttio steps 
listeil LhjIow. Ask your teacher for help if it is needed. 




1 - Choos6 a team leader. 

2. Gather information atx>ut the issue from the point of 
view of your intfuence group. Some of the ways to get 
information are: 

• Review local newspapers for articles atx)ut the is- 

sue. 

• Listen to tlie local news on radio and television for 
rbports about the Issue. 

• Contact two or three members of your influence 
group who work in the community (elected officials, 
govemment employees, special interest group). Tell 
them about the activity your class is doing, and ask 
them to tell you about 1 ) the position they are taking 
on the issue. 2) the problems they expect to face/ 
are facing in convincing others to share their posi- 
tion, and 3) the strategies they are using to influence 
others on the issue. 



. List and use the "strategies" or steps your group will 
take to present Its position on the issue to other 
groups in your class. Examples are: 

• Talk with members of the other groups before the 
public meeting to tell them your position and reasons 
for it. 

• Prepare a "news release" to distribute to the other 
groups before the public meeting describing your 
position and why you think it should be supported. 

• Find owt the position or arguments the other groups 
will t)e prescfnting at the public meeting. Prepare a 
list of reasons explaining why your groups agree or 
disagree with these positions. 

, Present your group s position at the public meeting. 
Several group members may have an opportunity to 
spedk. Be sure to use your strongest arguments to 
make the best use of tl^p^me you are allowed. 



\ 
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6.1 Day In Court # 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE FORM 

Directions: 

Use Ihis form as you establish tho panel for this unit arKl'^repare information for use by 
yours students. 




Title 



^Attorney 



Business Address end 
Telephone Numt>er 



Contact this person to 
answer questions sliout: 



* Lews 

* Couttroom procedures 

* Due process 

* Other legsl matters 



\ 
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•«oo •rin «wv» M iht ludgt tor th« Your OiV In Court aotlvltK < 
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6.2a D^y In Court 

WHAT HAPPENS NOW SITUATIONS 



SuMn & Michael 

Susan and Michael are 14 years old. They have just 
been accused of shoplifting by the security guard at 
Taylor's Department Store. Neither Michael nor Susan 
has ever broken the law before. What happens now? * 

Joey 

Joey has just found out that Ns dad Is In critical condi- 
tion as the result of an Industrial accldeht arnl has been 
taken to Courtland Gener^^ospital. 5 miles away. Joey 
runs intd the high school paridng lot. frantic. He has no 
money, no car, and even If he could t)Orrow wheels from 
a friend, he woh't have his driver's license until after his 
16th birthday, just one week away. As he walks among 
the cars toward the highway. Joey notices the keys left 
in the ignition of a 75 Mustang. He looks around. The lot 
is deserted. If he can just drive to the hospital arnJ get 
the car back to school before the last class period ends. 
. . . Joey paries the Mustang in the hospital lot and goes 
up to see his dad, whose conditton hdMrnpri^ved. 
Grefttty relieved, Joey hunles back to tile car and finds * 
... an impatient police officer, a crowd of people, and a 
smashed-up Mustang. What haippens how? 




how DUMB that supervisor is for believing she's okler 
than 13, andriow EASY it was to fool everybody, and. 
. . . Suddenly Bill gets a strange look on his face and 
quickly walks away. When Eileen tun^ around, shp 
sees hepsu^rvlsor, who has overheard the entire con 
versfltlon. what happens now? ' ' 



\ 



Beth 

r Beth is 1 7. She's had It with sChoqUand she's mi;serable 
"v c;:; living at home. Everyone's been ha^ng her - teach* ' 
' " ers. parents, even her friends. Late one night, Beth 
throws some ck>the8 in her backpack, takes $20 from 
" her mother's wallet, and splits. She walks for a couple of 
miles and then starts hitchhiking. She Is soon picked up 
by a friendly woman in a late model car, but as they 
drive, Beth Is confused. "Hey - how come we're )ieading 
back toward town?'* Beth ask$. "Sony,** the woman re- 
plies, "youVe Just hltcl^pd a ride with a poltee officer/' 
What happens now? 

Eileen 

Eileen wants money to buy the guitar that's on sale in 
'Oonneli's Music Shop window. Her piir^nts can't af- 
to give her the money. Eileen has considered baby- 
ng and mowing lawns, but it would take forever to 
e the $1 50 she needs before the sale ends. If only 
could get that part>time Job taking inventory ailhe 
ry; but sj^e's only 1 3 years okl. Maybe if she just 
iwed" her older sister's drivelr's license and birth 
icate (everyone aiays hoyv much they tock alikel), 
maybe she couM get a work pennii. Maybe she couki fix 
her hair differently, put on some m^ke-up. ... 

< . ■ ' 

Been has been worfcing at the f actbry for two weeks. 
One day^ during break.tim9. she is tj^iling her friend BUI 




itsfelw.- ' 
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9.2b Pay in Court 
DIRECTIONS 




1 . The purpose of this activity Is to prepare your group to 
play several roles in a courtroom situation: young per- 
son accused of committing a legal offense (defen- 
dant);, attorney for thp defense; prosecuting attorney; 
social worker; police officer; parent; witnesses; 
others, is appropriate. 

2. Each member in your group will be responsible for 
compinng information and playing a rolo In the ' court- 
room." When you need help with Information or 
procedures, ask your teacher and. If necessary, 
contact the appropriate meml>er of the advisory 
committee (see Advisory Committee Form). 

3. On your day In court, your group will present its case 
to the judge, and a ruling will be made. Groups wait- 
ing to present their cases wlW sit quietly and ob- 
serve. ' 

4. To prepare your presentation, follow these steps: 

a. Decide who in your group will play each role: 

• Defendant (accused y^ung person) 

• Defense attorney f 

• Prosecuting attomei\^ 

• Police officer 

•Parent , ' , 

• Social worker 
•Witnesses 

b. Have one group member read your Happens 
Now Situation aloud to the group. 

c. The defendant, the police officer, and the wit- 
nesses must all write a brief statement explaining 
what happened (from their own point of view). 

* d. The defense attorney and prosecuting attorney 
must prepare their cases by talking separately with 
these people: \ ' 

•Defendant* ' \ ' . 

• Police officer \ 

• Parent . ' 

• Witnesses 

The attomeys will want to find out such things as: 

• What happened? 

• Who was involved? 

• When, where, and how did it happen? 
'• What is thedefendanfs previous offense rdcord? 

• Do the witnesses' accounts pt the event match 
that of the defendant? / \ 

• Are the witnesses reliable? 
TTie social worker must prepare his or her report by 

Ijalking separately with the defendant, the par- 
ent andihe police officer. The social wOiHer will 
want to find out such things iew: ^ , 

• What happened andAwhy? 

• What Is thelfemily background ofthe defendant? 

• How is the student doing in school or at work? 



• Has the defendant been accused or convicted of 
any offenses in the past? How many? What 
kinds? 

• Does the defendant seem willing to cooperate and 
to do things which might avoid this problem in the • 
future? 

5. To present your case on Your Day in Court, follow 
these 8te|:»: 

a. The prosecuting attorney should introduce each 
person in the group to the judge and tell which role 
that person is playing. 

b. The prosecuting attorney will then present his or 
her case, calling wilneftses. if appropriate. (The de- 
fense attomey may cross-examine witnesses.) 

9. The defense attomey will then present the 
defendant s cdse. calling witnesses, if appropriate. 
(The prosecuting attorney may cross-examine wit- 
nesses.) 

d. The soclat worker will then present his or her re- 
port. 

6. Based on the presentations, the judge will decide the 
verdict In the case. * 

7: The next group's case will then be heard and your 
group will observe. 
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ABOUT THE NORTHWEST REGIONAL 
EDU^TiONAL LABORATORY 

Tho Mrf^onnkl'n ('^aroor Action VarM was cjovplofM?(1 tn thti 
Education and Work Proyrom of Iho Norlhwost RtKjional 
Educational Laboratory (NWHtl ) Tho mission of NWHtL 
to assist education, govornmonl. community agencios. 
t>usinGS8. and labor in bringing aboutiinprovemont in oduca 
tlonalprogram^ and processes NWREL primarily sorvos a 
region that includes Alaska. Idaho. Montana. Hawaii. Oro 
gon; and Washington, along with Iheierritories of American 
Sanrx)a and Guam ' 

Within the I ahoratory. the Fducation and Work Prograrti 
develops comprehensive strategics tor solving education 
and work transition problems faced by youth and adults. F or 
further information, write Larry McGlure. Director, Education 
arxl Work Program. Northwest Regional Educational Labora- 
tory. 710 S.W. Second Avenue. Portland. Oregon 97204. or 
ca»l503 248 6891- 



PROFESSION AL LIBRARY - 

AN EXCELLENT SOURCE FOR GROWTH 

It is important that teachers, counselors, administrators, and 
community resource people learn as much as possible about 
career education. The list that follows provides a good 
beginning set of references in this Area. It is not comprehen- 
sive, but the Inferences do represent current thinking on 
career education. 



BOOKS 

. Career Education: Currerit Trends in School Policies 

and Programs. A publication of Uie National School Public 
Relations Association. 1 974. j 

1976 Interim Report. U.S. Office of Education. U S. 



Govarnment Printing Office. Washington. D.C.. National 
Advisory Council for Career Education. 1 976. 

. Career Education, What It Is and Why We Need It. 



United States Chamber of Commerce. Washington, D.C.. 
1974. 

Bridgeford. Nancy; Clark, fy/larilyn; fy/lcClure. Larry. Directions 
in Career Education: Questions People Ask About Educa- 
tion and Work. Natlonal lnstltute of Education, Washing- 
ton. DC. 1977. 

Evans. Rupert N.. et al. Career Education in the Middle! 
Junior High School, Salt Lake City. Olympus PublisWng 
Co.. 1973. 

Goldhammer. Keith; Taylor, Robert E. Career Education 
Perspective and Promise* Charles E. Merrill Publishing • 
Co., 1972. I 

Hansen. Dr. Lorraine Sundal; assisted by Foliett, Charlene. 
An Examination of the Definitions and Concepts of Career 
Education . National Advisory Council for Career Educa- 
tion. Washington, D.C.. 1977. 

Hoyt, Kenneth B.; Evans, Rupert N.; Mackin. Edward F.; 
' Mangum, Garth L. Career Education: What It is and How 
to Do It, Olympus Publlsblng Co.. Second Edition. 1974. 

Hoyt. Kenneth B. Monographs on Career Education, Career 
Education: What Proof Do Wo Have That It Works? U.S. 
Qovemment Printing Office, Washington, DC. 1977. 

Hpyt. Kenneth B. Monographs on Career Education, The 
Concept otCoHaboratlon In Career Education. \XS, ^ 
Government Printing Office. Washington. DC, 1977. 

Hpyt. Kenneth B. Monographs on Career ^ucation, A 

: Primer for Career Education, U.S. Government Printing 
Ofttce. Washington, DC 1979. 



Hoyl. Koniieth l\ Mof}Oijinpf}:;of) iUutntt idtn ,i!n)r) linfm 
my tht} CHroer LduaUion (.o/^cf^pf U S ( u>voffHnt»iit 
PrKUiny Office. Washirujlon, D C . Purl I. 1970. Pait H. 
19//. fart HI. 19/0 (tlirOc tit'iuu .ittMiucuiiuMits) 

Je*>sor . David I. Cmtwr tihication A Prfonly hf the Chief 
State School Oflfcors Salt I. aku Cily Olyrnpu^ l^ubhshing 
Co.. 19/() 

Marland. Sidney P . Jr Cmeor fducatfon A Preposal for 
-Hefbrm McGraw-Hill f3ook Co . 1974 

McCluru. l.arry Career iduc(ition Survival Manual Salt 
I ake City Olympus Publishing Co . 1 9/5 

McCluro. LariY. ot al txperiorKe- Based Learning //ow to 
Make the Community Your ClHSsroorn f\)rlland, OR 
Northwest Regional Educational Lab. 1977 

McClure, Larry, ed Inside Experier^ce- Based Career Educa 
tion: Personal Reactions to Non Traditional Learning 
Washington. DC: National Institute of Education, 1979 

Raymond. Carolyn D. 1978 and 1979 Annual Career Educa- 
tion Handbooks tor Trainors (Two Volumes) Palo Verde 
Associates. 2032 East Riviera Drive. Tempo. A7. 1978, 
1979 

Tennyson. W. Wesloy. etal The Teacher s Role in Career 
Developmdnt Minnesota Department of Education. 
Minneapolis. Minn.. 1971 

Wirt/, Willard. and the National Manpowor Institute. The 
Boundless Resource ^ The New Republic Book Co . 1975, 

Career Resource Center ~ A Beginning Uht 

The publications listed below represent a start in setting up a 
career resource center This list is not comprehensive, and 
the items listed are not neceasarily the only suitable mate- 
rials They are all sound references for eighth and ninth 
grade students or for advanced sixth and seventh graders. 
This list does represent a range of media - books, fllmstrlps. 
and filrns and it Ihcludes at least one entry in Important 
topical areas - occupational Information, lifestyle fnfomiation, 
self-assessment and decision-making ideas, and references 
on male-female roles. 

It is important to review new materials continually, and it>+ 
is (Essential that any Item be reviewed carefully before pur- 
chase Be sure that the material fits your program and meets, 
the needs of your students 

. He//o World Series, Reading. MA: AddiSon-Wesley 

Publishing Co.. 1973. 

Occupational Outlook Handbook. U.S. Government 

Printing Office. 1976. 

. Prepare for a Career in Radio and Television An- 

nouncing. New York: Lothrop. 1974. 

-. Yellow Pages Career Library. A publication of the 



National Association of Elerrionlary School Principals, 
Arlington. VA. 1975. 
Baker. Marilyn C Exploring Occupations in Food Service 
and Home Economics, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1976. 

Burns. William E.; Weagraff, Patrick J. Exploring Construc- 
tion Occupations, New York: McGraw-Hlil^ook Co., 1976. 

Bums. William E.; Weagraff. PatrijClN. Exploring Occupa 
tlons in Public and Social Services , New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co.. 1976. 

Cook, Fred J, Lobbymg in American Politics . Ne^w York: 
Watts, 1976. 

Curtis, Samuel M.; Mercer, Robert J. Exploring Occupations 

in Agribusiness and Natural Resources, New York: 

McQraw-HIII Book Co. . 1 976. 
Qavls. Lorraine M. Exploring Occupations in Science, Fine 

Arts, and Humanities, New York: McGraw«Hlll Book Co.. 

1976. 
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Doyla. Robert V. CMrems In BfecU^re Qomnmont. Now Yoiic 

<M688ner» 1976. 
Fenten, O.X. TVan^ Radh Cmeers. *'Caroer Concise 

Quide" Series, l4ew Yorii: Watte, 1976. 
Qoltry, M. Forma in Your Future , New York: Qtot)e Book Co. . 
M973. 

Heath, Lariy , Exploring OccupaUons In EleoMclty and 
Electrortlcs. New York; McGraw-Hill Book Co,, 1976. 

Healy, Charies C; Dlacoverlngyou. New York: McQraw*HiU 
Book Co.. 1976. 

Hopke, William E.. ed. Encyclopedia of Careers and Voce- 
tlofial Guidance (Two Volumes). Ndw York: Doubieday , 
1978. / , , 

Paradis. Afirian A. LBbot in Action. Naw York* MuHarmr. 



1975. 

Resnick. Harold S.; Giradwell. John d. Exploring Occupa- 
tions In lEngtneerlng and Manufacturing . New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co.. 1976. x 

Sohnirel. James R. ; Jertkins. Ron H. Exploring Occupations 
In QommunloMon and Graphic Arts . New York: McGrif w- 
, HlllBookCo..1976. 
, Smith, Gary R.; Vomdan. Barbara 8.; WIniVCharies; 

' Exphring Marketing OccupationaM&w\tiik:i^QTavi-H\\\ 
BooKCk)., 1976. 

Walsh, Lawrence A. Exploring Transportation Occufiatlons. 
NewYori(:McQraw-Hlll,BookC0..1976. ^ 

Winn. Charles S.. ed. Careers In Foous series. New York: 
MoGraw-HllI Book Co.. 1976. 

FILMS 

Aims Instructional Media Services. Inc., 626 Justin Ave.. 

Qtendale.CA 91201. 
' C^narAwamrioa^^^ 

Amerioari Educational Btms. 132 Lasky Dr.. Beverly Hills. CA 
.90212,'- 
"5 Ompping Out, ^972. 
''Churchill Rtma, 662; N. Robertson Blv<i.. Los AnQele^. CA 
90069. - v, 



Decisions, Ooc^slons.^973. 

Making a Docision Is 1 974. 

Other Woman. OthorWork. 1973. 
Poop/0 Who Fight Pollution, 1 972. 
People Who Fix Things. \972. 
People Who Help Others . 1 975.. 
Poop/0 Who Make Things. 1971 

«KETC-TV. 6996 Mlllbrook Blvd.. St. Louis. MO 63130. 
' Choosing Changes, ^97A.' 

FILMSTRiPS 

Center for Humanitjes, Inc. » Two Holland Ave;, White 
"Plains, NY 10603.:- 

' Am I Worthwhile?, 1974 (sound-slide program). 
Encyclopedia Britannica Educational Corp^ 425 N. Michigan 
Ave,. Chicago, IL 60611, 
Your Working Future Series, 1 073. 

The Child Care Worker 

Computer Careers • • 

Fire Fighter \ 

Dental Hyglenlst , . » 

TV Service Technician 

^Comnmrclal ArVst 

Insurance Salesman 

Telephone Operator 
Guidance Associates, 767 Third Ave., New York. NY 10017 
Careers and Ufestyles Series, Mi74. 

Part r/me Farmer 

Produotloh Worker^ 

Entrepreneur v^. 

Surgeon 

Neighborhood Center Director . ^ 
IrtdependentjCtffrpenter^ . * - 

FIreFtghter 

* Corporate Executive • * ^ 

Jobs and Gender, 1071 (Parts I and li). 
Schotastic Book Sen(kie» 004 Syivaii Ave.^ Engtewood CKffa. ; 
NJ07632, • 
Thinking About Work, W3 (Discovery Filmstrip 4.4), ':;;j;^'>: 



